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A Worp IN EXPLANATION OR EXTENUATION 


ye ier comments and news notes are purposely confined to a 
discussion of the social and educational scene and of school 
methods of studying social problems and of guiding pupils in experi- 
encing and influencing them. But why not one or the other? Why 
comments on educational opportunity in one paragraph and on pro- 
cedures in developing the social-studies unit in the next? Robert S. 
Lynd has answered these queries in the Foreword to his recent book, 
Knowledge for What? 


The reader may be puzzled at first glance by the fact that two seemingly 
independent lines of thought are developed in this book: the one an appraisal 
of the present characteristics of American culture, with particular attention 
to elements of strain and disjunction; and the other a critique of current focus 
and methods in social-science research. They are here included together be- 
cause they so inescapably do belong together. Social science is not a scholarly 
arcanum, but an organized part of the culture which exists to help man in con- 
tinually understanding and rebuilding his culture. 


THE PLACE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN EDUCATION AND LIFE 
HERE is a decided trend in educational thinking and in practice 
toward functionalizing the social studies. George M. Wiley has 

recently written: 


The mere accumulation of factual information may develop the encyclopedic 
type of mind, but it will not insure good citizenship. It is the use that one 
81 
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makes of knowledge rather than the mere acquisition of knowledge which puts 
the mark of character on one’s life. What we know is important, but what we 
do about what we know lies at the very root of social democracy.* 


In recognition of this trend, elementary schools are contented no 
longer with traditional history and geography as subject-matter divi- 
sions of the total program. Instead, the schools are now guiding 
pupils in organizing and developing meaningful units of social ex- 
periencing in their own areas and at their own levels of social living, 
with the units focused on such vital aspects of their environment as 
food, clothing, shelter, consumer economics, and the use and im- 
provement of the natural and cultural resources, especially those of 
their own community. 

Geography, history, and the other social disciplines are subordi- 
nated to the education and the needs and problems of the individ- 
ual and his society. The emphasis in the elementary-school grades 
is on the learner and his primary groupings, for as Krey remarks: 


The community should therefore always be studied, not merely at one time; 
and every item of class study should be scrutinized for any light which it may 
throw upon the activities of the community as well as upon the current news.? 


Smith and Frederick state: 


Rather than disciplined subjects organized as stereotyped courses the learn- 
ing opportunity must be a unit in the life and experience of the child for which 
the school assumes the responsibility of improvement and advancement. Thus, 
not a body of subject matter but a person facing life-problems in actual situa- 
tions affords the teacher her opportunity to contribute. The effective learning 
experience accepts the child problem and helps to analyze and clarify it. It 
must also help by permitting the child to formulate personal learning plans. 
Not stopping here to test or drill, the teacher and the child must press on to 
apply the plan to the problem and then, if the plan succeeds, it is finally neces- 
sary to recapitulate to see what was done and so establish a way of acting an- 
other time.3 


*In the Foreword to William E. Young and Helen Hay Heyl, An Approach to a 
Social Studies Program in the Elementary Schools, p. 5. University of the State of New 
York Bulletin No. 1160. Albany, New York: University of the State of New York 
Press, 1939. ; 

2 A.C. Krey, A Regional Program for the Social Studies, p. 35. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. 

3 Donnal V. Smith and Robert W. Frederick, Live and Learn, pp. 67-68. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 
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These same matters are discussed by Robert S. Lynd, with espe- 
cial attention to the levels of higher education and graduate study: 


Here, in each social science, is the centripetal tendency to shrink away from 
the marginal area where insistent reality grinds against the central body of 
theory. Consequently, each social science tends to be a floating island of more 
or less internally coherent but partially unreal theoretical and factual certainties 
in the vast sea of living uncertainty. What we tend to teach our students is the 
limited cartography of our respective islands, paying scant attention to the 
mare incognitum of surrounding behavior.* 


The dynamic interpretation is insisted upon in the following para- 
graph. 

The social sciences have developed as instruments for coping with areas of 
strain and uncertainty in culture. Man would have sung and he might have 
developed the scholarly humanities and charted the stars in the Garden of 
Eden, but it would not have occurred to him to trouble his head to create social 
sciences. The aim of this chapter is, accordingly, to attempt an appraisal of 
each of the social sciences—its focus, boundaries, and something of its achieve- 
ments—in terms of its serviceability in helping man solve the problems gen- 
erated by living in his culture.? 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


ope state of the world is not too comforting or reassuring. Total 
war began a year ago, almost simultaneously with the opening 
of the school year. The devastations of political, social, and eco- 
nomic conflict have been particularly heavy in recent months. 

All social institutions are coming in for their share of the blame 
for the impending chaos. An article by Harry Elmer Barnes, ap- 
pearing in the September number of the Scientific Monthly and en- 
titled “The Responsibility of Education to Society,” is concerned 
with the failure of the schools: 


Even our most progressive professional students of pedagogy have remained 
chiefly absorbed with educational responsibility for the individual, ignoring the 
fact that no individual can secure proper development in a cramped and re- 
stricted social environment. Education helped to strike off the chains of puni- 
tive discipline, but it gave little heed to the equally paralyzing fetters of an op- 
pressive and inequitable social order. .... 


t Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? p. 118. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1939. 
2 [bid., p. 115. 
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The failure of education to become alert to its responsibility for bringing 
about constant readjustments in the structure of society and in our social 
thinking has helped to create the outstanding social crisis of our generation, 
namely, the tremendous and ever widening gulf between our mechanical equip- 
ment, on the one hand, and our social ideas and institutions on the other. 


Mr. Barnes suggests that the schools have a threefold responsi- 
bility: “(z) a highly discriminating conservation of the social heri- 
tage, (2) thoroughgoing and fearless social criticism, and (3) reso- 
lute and informed social planning.” | 

All this is quite general, but the reader who examines this writing 
of Barnes will find specific and interesting proposals for educators. 


The America for defense Lewis Mumford, in his recently pub- 
by citizens of this country lished Faith for Living, presents some 

criticisms of pragmatic liberalism which 
may be of interest to teachers, since organized education has been 
so greatly influenced by this philosophical mixture: 


The liberal’s lack of a sense of history carries a special disability: it makes 
him identify all his values with the present. Should the present be a shabby 
one, he quickly comes to the conclusion that the country which exhibits the 
practical vices and mischiefs he deplores is unworthy of his allegiance. But a 
country is more than the people and institutions that exist in a single generation. 
The America we must save today, for example, is not just the America of shifty 
politicians and go-getting advertisers and slimy industrialists who would like 
to “make a deal” with the Fascists 

But our America is the America of Adams and Jefferson, the America of 
Joseph Henry and Audubon and William James, the America of Whitman and 
Melville and Olmsted and Richardson, the America that may therefore still be 
realized in time to come by reason of all the ideas and forces and impulses that 
have come down to us from the past and are pushing into the future. Our 
country cannot be identified with “capitalism,” because many of the most 
precious parts of our heritage long antedated capitalism and will long survive it. 


Mumford believes in war to the hilt against the cults of the dic- 
tators. To be successful, Americans must substitute an economy of 
sacrifice for an economy of comfort. Teachers will observe that 
Mumford would retain the schools and perhaps accord them in- 
creased support, both material and spiritual: 


The rule is plain: provide everything that is essential for life; but nothing 
beyond that; nothing for sale, for show, for imitative expenditure of the class 
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above, or for making it easier to sell the quarters to a higher bidder when the 
struggle is over. During these years of sacrifice, it may well be that there will 
be a wider distribution of oranges; but fewer provisions for making ice cubes 
or frozen desserts. On the other hand, it is essential that a school, a library, 
a community meeting-room be provided with every new neighborhood develop- 
ment: those, too, are vital to the personality and essential to the transmission 
of our democratic heritage. 

We can spare electric refrigerators if we have to; but we cannot spare books. 
We may have to forgo new motorcars for years at a time; but we must not forgo 
the services of competently trained teachers, or forget the continued revitaliza- 
tion of the mind through scholarship, science, and works of the imagination. 
We can do without costly arterial parkways and vast amusement grounds that 
divert the metropolitan populace from the realities of living; but we cannot do 
without higher education in all its branches, in all its refinements. 


‘Economic literacy’ asa During the past school year and the few 
primary educational aim preceding, much attention has been given 

to the matter of economic education. 
When the American people began to recover from the first impact 
of the depression they inquired, ‘“How could this debacle happen to 
us, an enlightened, educated people?” Gradually the understand- 
ing grew that a person might be literate in one field and uninformed 
in another. A person might be literate in literature and illiterate in 
respect to economic theory and practices. 

In the former days of the republic the economics were those of 
simple pioneer or agricultural society. The serious problem was that 
of conventional literacy: thousands of citizens were unacquainted 
with books, and hordes of immigrants were unable to speak or 
understand the English language. Today the situation is strikingly 
reversed. The economics of living are so complex that few citizens 
attempt to understand them, and these individuals are the pioneers. 
Everyone speaks and understands English and is a patron of the 
school, press, radio, and screen. The American people have become 
literate in the conventional sense, only to be charged with ‘‘eco- 
nomic illiteracy.” 

For an understanding of this problem, the reader may want to 
consult the Teachers College Record for April, 1940. This issue pub- 
lishes the addresses given at the conferences on education and eco- 
nomic literacy held at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
December, 1939, and April, 1940. 
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Economics in the elemen- The Educational Policies Commission, 
tary-school curriculums in its publication The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, put forth 
the objectives of economic efficiency as one of four great groups of 
objectives which should possess the American public school: 


EpvucaTIon Is CONCERNED WITH EcoNoMIC DEMANDS 

The next aspect of the activities of the member of a democratic society in- 
cludes the economic sphere—the creation and satisfaction of material wants. 
Here we consider the education of the individual as a producer, a consumer, an 
investor. The importance of such education in providing the indispensable 
material basis for comfort, safety, and even life itself is clear. The objectives 
within this general area will be classified under the heading of the objectives of 
economic efficiency. 

The elementary school has done less about this group of objec- 
tives than about any of the others. (The others, it will be recalled, 
are the objectives of self-realization, those of human relationship, 
and those of civic responsibility.) 

Ruth Wood Gavian, in the Curriculum Journal of January, 1940, 
made a preliminary report of her investigation into the present status 
of instruction in economics in the elementary school. Mrs. Gavian 
found an increasing tendency to include economic experiences in 
the development of units of work in the various areas of social learn- 
ing. Some of the areas that she mentions are: selection and use of 
the commoner types of consumer goods, conservation of living natu- 
ral resources, occupations, and improvement of community living. 
Mrs. Gavian suggests that elementary schools should also include in 
the curriculum the selection and use of professional services and 
units of work more definitely related to the improvement of the 
standard of living in the community. 


Conservation excursions A bulletin on Conservation Excursions by 
and direct experiencing Effie G. Bathurst (United States Office 

of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1939) 
should prove of practical help to teachers who are guiding their 
pupils in units of work involving conservation problems. A perti- 
nent paragraph is quoted. 


The social implications of conservation often can be understood through 
journeys better than through books In conservation .... much of the 
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factual knowledge which children need for drawing conclusions is outside the 
classroom. An excursion is needed to seek it. Reading and study cannot com- 
pare with the excursion in factual results in a study of birds, for example. The 
same can be said of flowers or of any other natural resource 

In the section on the evaluation of such conservation excursions, 
Miss Bathurst points out that they may be deemed successful “to 
the extent that they lead to achievement in line with conservation 
goals”: 

Did the pupils accomplish their purpose? Have they acquired new interests, 
or was the excursion ended when they left the farmer’s field? Do they realize 
with greater poignancy the social significance of the problem they went forth 
to study? Do they realize more fully the importance of co-operative effort in 
the nation’s solution of its conservation problems? 

A companion bulletin, also appearing this past summer, is Cur- 
riculum Content in Conservation for Elementary Schools (United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1939). In this bulletin the issues 
of conservation are treated in the light of recent scientific discoveries 
and findings. For example, the importance of soil conservation is 
shown by relating erosion control not simply to the provision of an 
adequate food supply but also to the maintenance of “‘the whole 
continental balance.’”’ The following areas of curriculum content are 
outlined: wild life, mineral resources, water, forests, soil, and other 
natural resources. 

The phases of conservation will assume even greater importance 
as our attention and effort are progressively directed toward national 
defense. Although Miss Bathurst does not stress this relationship, it 
is implicit in the consideration. 


A source unit for study- ‘Teachers need help in the development of 
ing adequacy of housing learning situations. This help should not 

take the form of detailed outlines show- 
ing what items must be taught how and when. The content and the 
methods of experiencing actually used in any one classroom depend 
on the needs of the children, the available facilities, and the resources 
and attitudes of the local community. What teachers prefer in the 
way of help are source materials, bibliographies, lists of equipment 
and instructional aids, facts, information, and interpretations, and 
abundant samples of learning procedures which have been success- 
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fully used in other specific learning situations. Instructional bulle- 
tins are, therefore, appearing as source units instead of syllabi. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is distributing its 
first source unit, Housing America, written by John H. Haefner and 
others. The importance of the housing question is seen when one 
notes that “men spend from one-third to two-thirds, and women 
and children from two-thirds to nineteen-twentieths, of their time 
at home. And millions of these homes are substandard—that is, in- 
jurious to health, safety, or morals.” 

Although this source unit has been developed largely with the 
secondary-school pupil in mind, the teacher in the elementary school 
will find in it many practical suggestions. The question of housing 
is a recurring or continuing one. It is being studied—either intelli- 
gently and carefully or improperly and casually—every day of the 
individual’s life. However, “some confusing results would be ob- 
tained if any teacher were to accept this bulletin as a textbook and 
endeavor to teach a class of forty students everything contained 
herein. It would take the better part of a year to assign and super- 
vise all the suggested readings and all the proposed activities.” 


Helpful workshop report Perhaps the most outstanding trend in 
on the social-studies unit the professional education of teachers 

and school administrators is that of the 
summer workshop and related types of informal study. Many of 
the workshops at university centers are making available some of 
their co-operatively developed materials. 

The Graduate School of Education of Harvard University has 
announced the Harvard Workshop Series, and last spring it issued 
Number 1, The Unit in the Social Studies, under the editorship of 
James A. Michener and Harold M. Long. This publication contains 
a discussion of what a unit is; a worksheet, ‘How the French People 
Gained Political Democracy by Revolution,” used in Grade XI; a 
complete unit, ‘“‘Wise Use of Leisure Time,” developed for Grade 
VIII; a brief unit, “The Food We Eat,” for Grade III; and a com- 
plete source unit, “Immigration,” used in Grade XI; and also 
various bibliographies. The bulletin may be obtained for seventy- 
five cents from the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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Civil and religious liber- During the last session of the New York 
ties to be taught in schools State Legislature an amendment to the 

education law was enacted to provide for 
special emphasis on the teaching of the Bill of Rights. Recognizing 
that American civil and religious liberties are constantly under at- 
tack, the act proposes that pupils in the schools learn how the 
American people in both state and nation have sought to insure the 
rights of the individual citizen by writing them large and specific 
in both state and federal constitutions, that such parts or sections 
as relate thereto have become known as the American Bill of Rights. 
The object is that pupils shall understand and practice these rights 
and their attendant responsibilities and shall learn to respect the 
exercise of them by others and to know and appreciate the basic 
truths, ideas, and ideals of the American people. 

To aid the schools in this phase of education for citizenship, the 
New York State Education Department is preparing a bulletin of 
source materials and teaching suggestions. The bulletin will outline 
the historical backgrounds of both state and federal bills of rights 
and will present certain sample activities in which pupils may di- 
rectly participate. The bulletin will also describe practical ways 


for children to experience situations involving the issues of individual 
freedom and responsibility in the area of the social studies. 


The right to learn freely— nan article entitled ‘Prologue to Civili- 
a function of ademocracy zation,” which appears in the University 

of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, 
Dean Harold Benjamin, of the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, presents a challenging interpretation of democracy 
and individual liberty in which he relates them to, perhaps identifies 
them with, education: 


This crucial characteristic which makes man incurably democratic is his abil- 
ity to imagine a better pattern of life for himself and his fellows and to change 
his ways for the benefit of himself and his fellows 

Yet the one right and obligation which is of so great significance that it can 
never be neglected is the right to learn freely what one needs to learn, the obliga- 
tion to teach men what they need to have taught. When this right and obliga- 
tion shall be exercised properly, men will be able to work productively for the 
benefit of themselves and their fellows, children will have good food, women 
will have healthful surroundings in which to bring up their families, and we 
shall need to starve and kill and maim our fellow-men no more. 
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Two sides to the question The faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
concerning civil liberties bia University, attempts to state the two 

sides to the question of civil liberties in 
a brochure of August, 1940, entitled Democracy and Education in the 
Current Crisis: 


Present events are again emphasizing, however, that democracies can be 
defeated from within, as well as by attack from without. The civil liberties in 
our country, in recent years, have been exploited by groups whose first loyalties 
are given to foreign governments and foreign political movements. These groups, 
feeling no obligation to do their part to maintain the primary institutions of a 
democratic society, and operating as undercover, disciplined bodies, often exert 
an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. By boring from within, by 
exploiting race and national prejudice, by taking advantage of the idealism 
and the inexperience of youth, by exploiting the distress of underprivileged 
groups, and by resorting to methods of slander, ridicule, and intimidation, these 
elements often confuse many sincere people, breed suspicion and discord, and 
divide the democratic forces which should stand together. Civil liberties are 
both abused and endangered by these practices. The genuine friends of democ- 
racy should be alert to make the public aware of the real nature of these prac- 
tices and the ulterior purposes which inspire them. Tolerance does not mean 
indifference to practices which contradict the spirit and the purposes of our 
way of life. 

Another serious threat to democracy is presented by those groups which de- 
sire to manipulate the present movement for national preparedness for selfish 
purposes of one sort or another. Under the name of patriotism and the need for 
national unity, they would suppress all criticism of existing conditions. Unfor- 
tunately, many sincere people join in these “witch-hunts” because they do not 
understand the crucial importance of the civil liberties in a democracy. We 
need to be on our guard against any movement which defines ‘‘Americanism”’ 
to mean the suppression of our historic and essential freedoms. Such movements 
make not for defense, but for destruction, of our American way of life. 

Thus today the supporters of American democracy are confronted with the 
difficult task of protecting the civil liberties against the manipulations of con- 
spiratorial agents of foreign powers on the one hand, and against the attacks 
of the “witch-hunters” on the other. 


Teaching democratic liv- Many teachers and administrators want 
ing in elementary schools practical suggestions on what the ele- 

mentary school can do to give children 
understandings of, and practice in, democratic living. In this con- 
nection the article by John M. Gaus on civic education, appearing 
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in this issue of the Elementary School Journal, should be carefully 
read. 

A brief mimeographed statement’ by Assistant Superintendent 
John J. Loftus, of New York City, attempts to give teachers definite 
and specific aid. Frederick Pistor, in the Curriculum Journal for 
January, 1940, also offers some guidance under the heading ‘“Teach- 
ing Some Principles of Democracy.” 

Some important research on the effects of democratic learning has 
been carried on by Kurt Lewin and Ronald Lippitt, of the University 
of Iowa. This research is discussed in the light of actual classroom 
situations by Goodwin Watson in the May issue of Progressive Edu- 
cation, in an article entitled “What Are the Effects of a Democratic 
Atmosphere on Children?”’ 

Materials, textbooks, and textbook series have been issued by the 
various publishing houses. Some of these have real merit and are 
also very inexpensive. 


HUMAN RESOURCES AND THE CHILD 
O™ of the marked changes in American life which has helped 


to focus attention on the importance of childhood and which 
can be given statistical statement is the declining birth-rate. The 
accompanying table, taken from a report by Bess Goodykoontz on 








Birth- Elementary- Birth- Elementary- 
Rate School Rate School 
per 1,000 Enrolment per 1,000 Enrolment 





10,242,518 18.9 23,588,479 
14,181,415 57:4: 23,566,653 
16,224,784 27.2 23,262,371 
18,457,228 16.7 22,749,351 
20,864,488 























“Elementary Education, 1930-1936” (chapter i of Volume I of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1934-36, United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1937), shows that the 
birth-rate has been declining for many years but that the elemen- 

t Single copies may be obtained for a limited time from the Curriculum Bureau, 


Division of Elementary Education, New York State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York. 
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tary-school enrolment (including kindergarten and Grades I-VIII, 
or children “aged five to fourteen or thereabouts”) did not dimin- 
ish until after 1930. The elementary-school enrolment increased 
through 1930 despite the lowering birth-rate by including each year 
a larger percentage of the total number of children of elementary- 
school age. Also, in former years the elementary school received im- 
migrant children. 

Just as with the declining supply of our natural resources there 
has come a more intelligent, although somewhat belated, concern 
over the use made of them, so with the falling-off in the supply of 
human resources there has developed a more careful husbanding of 
human values by all social institutions, a more concerted and di- 
rected effort to conserve and develop the individual and those social 
relationships which are primary, vital, and intimate to him. This 
greater concern for the individual and for human resources has been 
reflected in a declining rate of infant mortality, a correspondingly 
increasing life-span, more attention to child development and growth 
—mental, emotional, and physical—and an adaptation of the entire 
curriculum to the needs and the interests of the pupils. 


Making social provision Researches in psychology and education 
for the five-year-old child have implied that, in terms of growth 

and development, each year in an indi- 
vidual’s life is more important than the year which follows it. In 
other words, the first year of a person’s life is more important in 
terms of his development and growth than his second year, and the 
second year is more important than his third, and so on. Educa- 
tional policy and practice, however, do not subscribe to these find- 
ings. If they did, the kindergarten or some equivalent provision 
would be an integral part of the educational program. 

The kindergarten is not an innovation or a new and untried pro- 
cedure. It had its beginnings in this country seventy years, or more 
than two generations, ago. Its worth has been validated by ample 
experience. Research has also demonstrated the value of the kinder- 
garten. Morrison’s study’ may be cited as a typical example of many 


t J. Cayce Morrison, The Influence of Kindergarten on the Age-Grade Progress of Pu- 
pils in New York’s Elementary Schools. Albany, New York: University of the State 
of New York Press, 1938. 
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such investigations. The failure of the kindergarten to receive 
greater recognition cannot be attributed to dubiety concerning its 
merit. 

Reasons commonly reported are inadequate finances and inade- 
quate housing facilities. These reasons should become less sufficient 
each year. The kindergarten should be a first charge, not a last 
charge, against the budgetary appropriation. With a declining ele- 
mentary-school enrolment, space for five-year-olds will be available. 

The five-year-olds are not cared for today in a way befitting their 
needs and interests. Either they are left at home, or in all too many 
cases they are sent to first grades, where the program may cause 
them to undergo a premature introduction to reading, writing, and 
numbers and thus do damage to their entire developmental process. 
Goodykoontz, in the chapter from the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States: 1934-36, referred to earlier, states: 

Reports for 1936 show that 37,806 children attended private kindergartens 
and 606,753 children attended public kindergartens, making a total of 644,559 
enrollees, not including those in residential schools for exceptional children. 
During that year the Census estimated that in this country there were 2,221,000 
five-year-olds. It is not known how many kindergarten enrollees were four, or 
five, or six years of age; but if all the kindergarten children had been five years 


old, there could not have been more than about 29} per cent of all five-year- 
olds attending kindergarten. 


Social concern about the These pages of the Biennial Survey of Ed- 
elementary-school child vucation in the United States: 1934-36 give 

also some comparative data as to the 
financial support which American society accords the two levels, 
elementary and secondary. The average amount spent for current 
expense is $57.69 for each elementary-school child and $113.09 for 
each secondary-school child. Thus it can be seen that roughly two 
dollars are spent for each secondary-school child to every one dollar 
expended for an elementary-school child. These data probably mean 
that a child in the elementary school has—speaking comparatively, 
of course—inferior equipment, inferior room and building, and in- 
ferior teaching, or that wiser purchasing is carried out at the ele- 
mentary-school level. The average salary of elementary-school 
teachers is $1,005; of secondary-school teachers, $1,523. 
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Equalizing opportunity It should be noted that these figures 
for education in America cover only the District of Columbia and 

the twenty-four states reporting. Wide 
differences in financial support of the schools were evident among 
the states reporting. In terms of the amount spent for each elemen- 
tary-school child, the four states reporting the lowest and the four 
reporting the highest are placed below. 


Lowest Highest 


District of Columbia 104.39 
South Carolina . New Jersey 
Tennessee e California 


The average salary paid an elementary-school teacher ranges 
from $431 in Arkansas to $1,735 in New Jersey. 

Perhaps data such as these might be considered in the social- 
studies classes of the upper grades and the high school. Such issues 
as the following might be pertinent: ‘‘Do all American children have 
the right to learn?” ‘Do all American children have equal educa- 
tional opportunities?” ‘“‘Should they have equal opportunities for 
education?” ‘‘What can be done more nearly to afford every child 
a fair opportunity to achieve intelligent, effective citizenship?” 

The problem of inadequate educational facilities is intensified 
when one realizes that the poor community which believes that it 
cannot provide good schools also believes that it cannot provide 
good homes, parks, recreational centers, libraries, health service, etc. 
The community which most needs good schools is the community 
which is almost certain not to have them. 

The rural community is usually at a decided disadvantage; where- 
as it has less wealth, it has more children. Of every hundred children 
of public-school age (from five to seventeen years) thirty-one live 
on farms.’ Yet these farms have scarcely 25 per cent of the United 
States population,? and they include only a small proportion of the 
national wealth, or only 9 per cent of the total national income.’ 


t Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, p. 86. A Report to 
the American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 1939. 


2 The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1937, p. 251. 
3 Newton Edwards, op. cit., p. 86. 
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As the Educational Policies Commission declares in its recent 
publication on Education and Economic Well-being in American De- 
mocracy: 


The uneven distribution of taxpaying capacity between school districts and 
between states, which is characteristic of our industrial economy, requires the 
pooling of fiscal resources if equal educational opportunity is to be achieved. 
Gross inequalities in opportunity now characterize education in the United 
States. In some sections, schools and colleges are generously supported and 
rich educational opportunities are provided. In other sections the most meager 
facilities prevail. An individual’s opportunity is not determined by his capacity 
and willingness to work. Rather, . . . . fortuitous factors determine to a large 
extent whether youths shall have generous or little educational opportunity in 
the United States today. As a result, valuable human resources are wasted and 
the potential economic effects of education are not realized. 

The methods whereby this situation may be corrected are now well known. 
They involve provision of sufficient financial support from the state to permit 
every school district to finance a minimum program of education through a fair 
and equalized tax on local property. 

In brief, this involves the equitable taxation of wealth and income regardless 
of where they are located in order to educate all boys and girls regardless of 
where they live. Nothing short of the effective translation of this principle 
into practice will suffice. The alternative, inevitably, must be a continuance 
of present conditions of educational inequality and human waste. 

Furthermore, it will not be possible to limit the application of this principle 
to state boundaries provision of adequate educational opportunity for all 
American children must involve some pooling of the nation’s fiscal resources. 


Ability of the American With fewer children in proportion to the 
people to support schools whole population and with increased in- 
dustrial and economic efficiency, it would 
seem that the means for increased support of education are at hand. 
The reader should consult chapter ix in the Educational Policies 
Commission report already mentioned, Education and Economic 
Well-being in American Democracy, where he will find an abbreviated 
discussion of the present and the potential productivity of the na- 
tion; of a more effective use of the existing plant, equipment, natural 
resources, and labor force; of the likelihood of improved practices; 
and of expected gains in national income. 
It is true that, with the present necessary attention to national 
defense, much of the gain must be diverted to armament. Yet it 
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cannot be forgotten that education is perhaps the most vital link 
in the defense structure of American democracy. The American 
Youth Commission, in its Program of Action for American Youth, 
emphasizes that “equalization of educational opportunity should be 
regarded realistically, not as charity from wealthy cities and states 
to their poorer brethren, but as a necessary provision for national 


security.” 
WiiraM E. YounGc 
New York State Education 


Department 
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* 


IFTEEN years ago Charles E. Merriam initiated at the University 

of Chicago a program of comparative studies of civic education. 
He had correctly concluded that the forces stimulated and unleashed 
by the World War would increase consciously directed education of 
the citizen by the various states of the world. I am grateful for the 
opportunity which Professor Merriam gave me to participate in 
those studies and for the opportunity which this participation 
brought to call me directly within the influence of his teachings. I 
have, therefore, chosen to speak to you on the subject of those 
studies as I reconsider some aspects of civic education fifteen years 
after they were inaugurated. I shall speak primarily as a teacher 
addressing myself to fellow-teachers and taking for granted our com- 
mon interest and responsibilities in the enterprise of learning. 

I have chosen to discuss with you the share which we teachers 
have in civic education. I need hardly remind you that in various 
forms this topic is now widely discussed. I would say something re- 
lated to the continuing aspects of American life rather than to recent 
events in Europe or the somewhat hysterical reactions to them that 
characterize some contemporary discussion in this country. I be- 
lieve that there is more continuity in American society than such 
hysteria would suggest. 

Do we realize the extent of the responsibility which recently was 
conferred on public authority, including school boards and teachers, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States for formulating and ad- 
ministering our programs of civic education? I refer to the majority 
decision of the court expressed by Justice Frankfurter, with a dissent 


t The second of a series of annual summer lectures sponsored at the University of 
Chicago by Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. This lecture was delivered on July 16, 
1940. 
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by Justice Stone, handed down on June 3, 1940.’ The case involved 
the claim that on the ground of religious belief a pupil should be ab- 
solved from the salute to the national flag in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. A majority of eight upheld the power of the state to 
legislate such a requirement. 

By this decision the Supreme Court has left to the legislatures, 
school boards, and teachers the determination of policies in this field. 
Such policies, as the court itself remarks in another passage, may be 
foolish, but the remedy for such foolishness lies in the improvement 
of the caliber of the legislatures and school boards and teaching 
stafis. My first point, then, is that, by a decision of the Supreme 
Court, a wide measure of discretion has been left in the field of civic 
education so far as the formal educational system is concerned. We 
can no longer avoid thinking through some difficult aspects of the 
problem by sheltering ourselves behind prohibitions of one sort or 
another established by judicial decision. 

I need not remind you that this more clearly defined responsibility 
comes at a time of unusual difficulty for our schools. I do not refer 
merely to the widespread hysteria mentioned above, important as 
that may be at any given time and place. We shall all have to put 
up, as best we can, with the charlatans exploiting patriotic appeal, 
and it is the most truthful and sensitive of our numbers who is most 
likely to suffer. Here again, I prefer to speak rather of older and 
more deeply rooted problems that have recently come to be more 
obvious to us. The golden age, in which, almost automatically and 
without undue conflict, appropriations for schools increased, has 
come to an end. The mounting budgets of recent years have in- 
cluded, in many states, a decreasing share for educational expendi- 
ture. Last year Professor Ogburn,? in addressing you, reminded you 
of the important changes which are taking place in the nature and 
the distribution of our population. These changes include an increase 
in the relative size of the groups of older people in contrast with those 

t Both majority and minority opinions are conveniently available in “Religious 
Freedom: A Debate,” New Republic, CII (June 24, 1940), 852-55. A new quarterly, 


The Bill of Rights Review, has been founded by the Bill of Rights Committee of the 
American Bar Association, which submitted a brief in this case. 


2 William F. Ogburn, “Future Trends in Education,’ Elementary School Journal, 
XL (October, 1939), 95-105. 
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of younger people. This increase is reflected in the pressure of the 
older groups for pension systems, which have been adopted in va- 
rious forms and which, with relief expenditures, are using a large 
part of state and local revenues. The development of any programs 
of civic education in our school system must take place, therefore, 
within the confines of a relatively shrinking portion of public revenue 
caused by this shift of emphasis to relief and pensions and by the 
probable consequences of the proposed armament program. Con- 
cerning the allocation of public revenue for public service, it is hardly 
the place for us teachers to speak arrogantly. We are only a part of 
the whole. 

Just now our schools are confronted by another difficulty that is 
to me more disturbing than the problem of revenues and their al- 
location. I am concerned at the increasing public resentment, as ex- 
pressed in recent votes and in many comments and observations, 
toward the teaching profession in general and toward the results of 
our educational system. The criticism is reflected in the view that 
the teaching profession is notable chiefly for its security of tenure 
and relative fixity of salary throughout the period of depression, in 
which the average man suffered direct assaults of the storm relative- 
ly unprotected. In recent months there have been votes against 
teacher tenure and a reflection in budget cuts and legislative hear- 
ings of an almost fierce antagonism to the teaching profession. There 
is, as well, an older and continuing skepticism of the adequacy of our 
educational institutions in preparing youth for a workaday world. 

These aspects of the setting of public education today are ex- 
ternal, in a sense, to the system and to ourselves. I turn to a difficul- 
ty closer at home. We do not have, in our local communities, states, 
or nation, an agency through which a single, comprehensive, and 
integrated educational program can be formulated. The various de- 
partments of education, the schools in the older traditional sense, the 
newer vocational schools, libraries, various agencies of adult educa- 
tion—all are, almost everywhere, sharply set off from the main struc- 
ture of our government. Not the least of the inner difficulties con- 
fronting those who would approach the topic of civic education is 
our boast that education is not a part of civics or politics but that, 
as we are accustomed to say with a self-righteous tone, we are “‘out 
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of politics.” The costly consequences of this anarchy in public agen- 
cies responsible for education have been revealed to us a little during 
the depression and will, I predict, be increasingly revealed when we 
engage in the effort to relate the training of our youth to the recruit- 
ment of our arms industry and other forms of national defense. Even 
within the single field of vocational education we find a dual organi- 
zation of youth in the 4-H Clubs fostered by the Extension Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the Future 
Farmers of America fostered by the Vocational Education Division 
of the United States Office of Education. We have created an un- 
natural and unhealthy division between general and vocational edu- 
cation and have constructed two systems, both operating in the same 
place, at greater cost of plant and maintenance. On the college level 
the strength of our public effort is dissipated among rival systems of 
universities and separate vocational colleges in agriculture, teacher 
training, and other subjects. We have failed to integrate our efforts. 
Our civic education should begin in our own field and garden. 

Let us be equally candid about another difficulty of an inner kind 
which handicaps our response to the task of civic education. We are 
divided amongst ourselves on many day-to-day operating problems 
which to an outsider may seem trivial but which loom large and play 
an important role in the life of active participants in education. We 
have yet to make the best use of administrative instruments for the 
facilitation of the work of the teacher with his students. We forget 
sometimes that the only justification for a school is to help pupils 
learn. The teacher is one of the various devices for this purpose. 
The only justification for a superintendent is to facilitate the work of 
the teacher in facilitating the learning by the pupils; he is at second 
remove from the pupil. At even further remove is the purchasing 
agent, the architect, and, swimming sometimes in what appear to be 
their own orbits, the various specialists. Far too often we face a 
gulf, difficult to bridge, between the teacher and these auxiliaries. 

For most students in most places, the contribution of the schools 
in civic education is, and in the nature of things can be, only a 
minor and modest share of the ultimate civic outlook and con- 
ditioning activity of the individual. Perhaps we teachers have 
been guilty on this point. I am inclined to ascribe the guilt rather to 
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the various bands of enthusiasts for special courses, who feel that, if 
only they can get into the required curriculum one hour a week, or 
one week a year, or even a smaller fraction of the available time for 
some attention to their nostrums, something important will have 
been accomplished. Sometimes these nostrums are my own; some- 
times they seem to me dreadful. There is perhaps a comforting 
thought that generally this kind of civic education is valueless. Per- 
haps I should say that its value is negative and destructive in leading 
to a kind of cynicism, in the worse sense, on the part of the more 
thoughtful boys and girls. Certainly we have evidence of such an 
uncritical and sentimental nature in most of the patriotic and re- 
formist programs that are dissociated from any vital and active shar- 
ing in the home and neighborhood. The discrepancy between abstract 
school practice and the reality of the home and neighborhood makes 
for such cynicism. The great bulk of our civic education takes place 
subtlely and persistently in the home, in neighborhood groups, in 
the values expressed in business, in play, and in the life that is lived 
up and down the city streets or country lanes. The good people who 
worry about us teachers as destroying the faith and standards of 
their children are surely overfearful. Those of us who are teachers 
with some awareness of, and interest in, this problem know that no 
teacher can compare in power and influence, in these matters of the 
ultimate moral outlook and values and judgment, with the parents 
or with friends of the pupil’s generation or perhaps even with per- 
sonally known and remote heroes and heroines of the day. In his in- 
troduction to a recently published description of a well-integrated 
parish society in Quebec, Robert Redfield states: 

The habitant’s life is orderly and relatively secure largely because it is lived 
in terms of an organized body of common understandings that authorize his 


conduct and explain and justify his impulses. ... . The habitant has culture not 
because he has something to live with but because he has something to live for.” 


“But,” you will ask, “is there, then, no place for the teacher and 
the school? Have you no word on the positive role which might be 


t Horace Miner, Saint Denis, p. xvi. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
One may comment on this quotation by saying that a good civic education will also 
help the individual to be aware of what he lives with and for, to appraise it, and to be 
equipped better for the challenge of change. 
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played?” I have, indeed, and I am only fearful that my enthusiasm 
may be of too limited and subjective an origin and that the things 
which I find helpful may have too limited usefulness. Let me say at 
once, however, that I am fully aware, after some years of residence 
in a settlement in the heart of the city of Boston and some observa- 
tion of similar districts in other cities of this country, that, where 
there are no real homes and neighborhoods, the school and other 
agencies may have to take the place of both. It may have to incul- 
cate in some of these youngsters the most elementary practices of 
personal hygiene and of the relations of the individual with other 
individuals. It may have to struggle desperately with the problem 
created by that generation which is lost (yet arrogant) between the 
old people of an older culture and a new generation not as yet famil- 
iar and integrated with an American culture, yet ashamed of that of 
their parents. It may have to provide, for neighborhoods not yet 
come into existence, artificial ones of school gymnasium and play- 
ground and camp—slightly artificial yet perhaps promising eventu- 
ally the future healthier neighborhoods that we may hope to see. 
Perhaps here something of the burden and strain will be taken over 
by new housing estates whose farsighted physical planning with a 
view to these more subtle, emotional aspects of the family and 
neighborhood will help to convey through the play area and nursery 
school the pride of place—a civic education all the more powerful for 
its being subtle and unsolicited. But these are examples, we may 
hope, of special areas and special conditions that perhaps are grow- 
ing fewer with the shifts in population, with a decline in mass immi- 
gration since the 1924 law, and with a gradual remaking of the 
physical and other aspects of our communities. 

I wish to emphasize rather what every school could and, I believe, 
should undertake to do. The schools are at their best, with respect to 
the educational process which goes on in the family and the com- 
munity, in that special sector where they help the child to develop 
those techniques and skills through which he may learn to solve his 
problems and find satisfactions in life. Most important are those 
with which formal literary instruction is concerned: ‘the ability to 
read, the ability to write, and the ability to use the means of meas- 
urement. These remain the constant core of education up through 
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the university, and the problem of teaching in the graduate seminars 
still centers in helping the students improve their use of these skills. 
Let us apply this principle to civic education.” 

I have stated that, where there are no real homes and neighbor- 
hoods, the school must supply them or at least it has a responsibility 
in helping other agencies to supply them. A cultural counterpart of 
this need exists in our whole educational system. We have not suf- 
ficiently formulated an experience which, extending through our edu- 
cational system, would give us some common language and a sense 
of sharing as Americans our intellectual home and neighborhood of 
familiar symbols. It is essential to have some common body of 
knowledge in which we have all shared at some stage in our education 
and that common core, one which includes some of the greatest, most 
sensitive, most revealing records of our life and problems as a so- 
ciety. The call to seek this heritage has been put superbly in a poem, 
“By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” directed by Walt Whitman to teacher 
and poet. 

We should seek some agreement on materials with which we our- 
selves shall all be familiar. I should like all of us and, I might add, 
our students to know Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation; 
Ben Franklin’s Autobiography; some of Emerson’s selected essays 
and poems and The Heart of Emerson’s Journals; something of Park- 
man—his Oregon Trail and one of his magnificent volumes on the 
struggle of empires in North America; a selection from the papers of 
Lincoln; Booker T. Washington’s Up from Slavery; the Letters of 
William James; The Education of Henry Adams; and, I should be 
inclined to add, some of the papers of Woodrow Wilson. Most of 
these readings are obtainable in inexpensive reprint editions. The 
omissions are regrettable; I do not know just the statement of an 
aspect of American experience of first-rate quality easily available in 
price and form that would fill the gap. I should like some memoir of 


t Let me interject that I really see no need for special separation of civic from other 
aspects of education. The first task is to see the individual pupil as a whole and to give 
him a command of the skills that he needs. No formal development of a special content 
of civic education would be of any value—it might be positively harmful—unless he has 
developed the ability to read and understand and to express himself and to measure, 
unless he has learned to develop critical judgment as a person. Nevertheless, one must 
read and write some specific, concrete thing. 
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a businessman like John Murray Forbes; perhaps Carnegie’s Awto- 
biography would do. I should like similarly a memoir of an engineer, 
and of a civil servant, and of a farm wife, and of several immigrants 
of the past hundred years. I would add some interpretations: Fred- 
erick J. Turner’s The Frontier in American History, The City Wilder- 
ness edited by Robert A. Woods, Jane Addams’ Forty Years at Hull 
House, some essays of John R. Commons, Absentee Ownership and 
Business Enterprise in Recent Times by Veblen, Mumford’s Sticks 
and Stones, America’s Coming of Age by Van Wyck Brooks, and the 
pamphlet America Must Choose by Henry A. Wallace. I should like 
my students to become acquainted with Frederick Taylor, founder 
of scientific management; with Charles Eliot, who envisioned the 
metropolitan park system of Boston; and with Bulfinch, Henry H. 
Richardson, Louis Sullivan, and Frank Lloyd Wright. I should want 
them to know Emily Dickinson and Carl Sandburg, and follow the 
trail through the Maine wilderness with Kenneth Robert’s hero in 
Arundel, and hear with Walter Edmonds Drums along the Mohawk, 
or follow the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes to the Middle West and 
the Mississippi Valley with Herbert Quick and Hamlin Garland. I 
should want them to see through the eyes of H. E. Bolton that there 
was not only the frontier moving west but another moving up from 
the Spanish borderlands. Let them follow Bandelier and Lummis to 
the Southwest and study the ways of adjustment to this land on the 
part of an older, more native society. I would accompany this by a 
steady reference to Lobeck’s A Physiographic Diagram of the United 
States and to the maps of farming regions and forest regions, of 
mineral resources, and of water resources, prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Department of the In- 
terior." 

I have been saying that we American teachers, and therefore our 

t There are excellent suggestions on materials in Paul B. Sears, Life and Environment, 
pp. 149-67. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Note also the 
creation of a Commission for Education and Resources appointed by the National 
Education Association and the Progressive Education Association, and the estab- 
lishment of experimental workshops described in “Resources and Education Work- 
shops,”’ Planning and Civic Comment, VI (April-June, 1940), 22. See also (a) Charles C. 
Adams, “The Relation of General Ecology to Human Ecology,” Ecology, XVI (July, 


1935), 316-35; (b) George T. Renner and William H. Hartley, Conservation and Citizen- 
ship. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. 
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pupils, have been without an intellectual neighborhood and home 
and that it is time we discovered by the exchange of observation and 
experience that common possession which will bring us more stability 
and self-knowledge. I have been saying also that what the school 
has done best has been to help the pupil to a use of the techniques 
whereby he may learn to solve his problems. To these techniques of 
reading, writing, and numbers, I would add the use of the eye and 
the ear in observation of place and people, of buildings and city plans 
and rural zoning, of murals and statues; the discernment of social 
change, of problems, and of resources; the stimulation of imagina- 
tion in interpreting the physical and the social landscape. A device 
which I prefer (there are others which you may find profitable, and 
we should all share our experiences on this point) is a local and 
regional survey,’ through which, step by step, the student is helped 
to understand the neighborhood and the region and come to appre- 
ciate its problems and its potentialities in terms both of larger civic 
questions and of the possibilities of his own career. There is a rapidly 
growing list of excellent readings concerning regional studies. In the 
general approach which I am urging here and which is being de- 
scribed more and more as that of social ecology, there is a growing 
fusion of the work of geographers, biologists, botanists, soil analysts, 
anthropologists, and other students of the various aspects of life of a 
community. I am urging, however, at the start a most simple ap- 
proach—the encouragement of the boys and girls to use their eyes as 
they go to and from school. Let them begin the never-ending task, 
which may at times be turned into delight, of interpreting the world 
in which they are living. Nobody has better conveyed the sheer joy 
of this growing communion in the mind and exploration of the region 
than the late C. E. Montague in that collection of his essays of travel 
entitled The Right Place. An American may turn for a like sense of 
the right place and its civic implications to such a book as Donald 
Culross Peattie’s A Prairie Grove, which is a charming study of a 
northern Illinois grove, intensively and imaginatively observed in 
time and space. 

The writings of a botanist, Paul B. Sears; those of a geographer, 


t At the Experimental College at the University of Wisconsin, this plan was used in 
the Sophomore year as an integral part of the study of American civilization. 
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George T. Renner; Ross Calvin’s Sky Determines, in which the 
Southwest is superbly analyzed in terms of regional forces—these are 
examples of a growing literature which goes back to Major J. W. 
Powell’s Report on the Arid Region of the United States. The carrying- 
over of the regional point of view into the studies of city life, which 
begin with The City Wilderness edited by Robert A. Woods and come 
down to the local community researches at the University of Chi- 
cago, is now being enriched by the increasing participation of an- 
thropologists, for example, Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd 
in Middletown and Middletown in Transition. A steady development 
of materials that are of excellent quality for our purpose and are 
inexpensive in cost is coming from our governments—in itself an 
aspect of civic education. Within the past ten years we have seen the 
establishing of the National Resources Planning Board and most of 
the state planning boards, the regional and local planning authori- 
ties, and the Tennessee Valley Authority, all of which have produced 
materials available to the ecologist. There are reports of the many 
bureaus, such as those in the Department of Agriculture and the 
state agricultural experiment stations which deal with land use and 
rural populations, the Soil Conservation Service, the Farm Security 
Administration, and the Forestry Service. There are reports on the 
industrial and vocational trends from the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the National Youth Administration, the social re- 
search staffs of the Works Progress Administration, and the state 
and local welfare agencies. The new administration is an important 
sector in civic education, and we should know our colleagues. A 
technique which we should supply to our pupils is the use of these 
materials of public housekeeping, so that they may see public policy 
in the process of making and learn the first step in civic participation. 
By relating these studies of social change to the personal observation 
of region and neighborhood, we may also contribute to a better- 
informed vocational self-guidance. What are the challenging and de- 
veloping aspects of the economy in which the child is growing up? 
What are the skills that are needed, the opportunities that may be 
found or developed? 

Thus conceived, civic education is clearly a joint enterprise, not 
only of teacher and pupil, but also of the parent and a host of 
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official and social agencies. Our argument leads back to an earlier 
problem: the relation of the school system to the community and the 
nature of the system itself. It assumes that this is not a land whose 
work is finished, whose institutions are completed, but one whose 
activities are yet to be clarified and articulated. Our job in civic edu- 
cation includes our better formulation of comprehensive educational 
policy in which most appropriate and therefore economical use of 
each type of institution is planned and facilitated and in which the 
provision is made for acquaintance with, and use of, the many public 
agencies I have mentioned. Positive efforts in this direction may do 
much to break down the suspicion of, and antagonism toward, our 
schools; invigorate our activities; and motivate our pupils. We are 
entering a period in which we shall have to scrutinize carefully the 
allocation of our income and the establishment of priorities in our 
public housekeeping. Civic education must provide for the initia- 
tion of our pupils in this process. 

“As I stand aloof and look,” says Whitman in “Leaves of Grass,” 
“there is to me something profoundly affecting in large masses of 
men following the lead of those who do not believe in men.” But 
there is another kind of leadership—a leadership which we have 
known at high moments in our history, at our highest, perhaps, in 
the brooding insight and sympathy and courage of Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address. It is a leadership into the difficult and often 
thwarting and weary task of participation and responsibility. Every- 
where in our land—in the plains, in the South, and in our cities and 
towns and villages—great work of readjustment to release and de- 
velop the capacities and energies of our people is at hand. Let us dis- 
cover our allies in our past and our companions of today as we move 
forward to the challenge. 
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UNDERSTANDING OF HOME AND 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
HE purpose of this article is twofold: (1) to describe a method 
which may be employed to discover the understandings which 
primary-grade children have of their relations with other persons and 
(2) to present some of the findings of an investigation conducted to 
determine the understandings that primary-grade children have of 
certain of their home and family relationships. 

Originally the investigation took the form of an attempt to dis- 
cover what social-studies content primary-grade children utilize in 
their voluntary letters and free conversation.’ An analysis was made 
of children’s voluntary letters and free conversations to discover 
those topics that have to do with their personal relations with other 
people. These topics were in the form of definite statements contain- 
ing either generalizations or specific facts, both of which could be 
tabulated readily under key expressions. Some statements contained 
partial or incomplete meanings, and it was almost impossible to tell 
whether these partial meanings were incomplete because of lack of 
knowledge or because of lack of opportunity to express them more 
completely. It was difficult, for this reason, to tell which of these 
partial meanings might represent an adequate understanding for a 
boy or girl at a given grade level. 

Since teachers need to know whether these partial meanings were 
incomplete because of lack of knowledge or because of lack of oppor- 
tunity to express them more completely, it became important to 





* Roy J. Wasson, “Certain Social Studies Content of Children’s Letters and Con- 
versation.” Unpublished Field Study, No. 1. Colorado State College of Education, 
1938. 
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continue this exploration further in order to determine more ac- 
curately the nature and the extent of certain understandings which 
primary-grade children have of their relations with other persons. It 
was decided, therefore, to take the key expression “home and family 
relationships” and, through an individual-interview technique, probe 
rather intensively to discover the degree and the extent of under- 
standing which children have of certain aspects of their home and 
family relationships at the three primary-grade levels. This proce- 
dure should furnish specific information concerning the extent of 
understanding which children have of this important topic at the 
beginning of each of the primary grades. Such information should be 
helpful in determining additional material which can be taught in 
these grades. 

In the specific relationships and activities such as those discovered 
in this type of investigation are to be found the beginnings of under- 
standing about dependence, independence, interdependence, co-op- 
eration, confidence, security, consideration of others, and other com- 
plex social-studies concepts. The situations confronted by children 
in their relations with other persons in the home and family life have 
meaning because of the familiarity that comes from firsthand ex- 
perience. 

THE METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


An individual-interview technique was used to determine the 
understanding which primary-grade children have of home and fam- 
ily life, since this procedure would eliminate the reading problem 
and, it was thought, would give the best measure of the comprehen- 
sion of young children because of the provision that could be made 
for probing by the examiner. 

An interview form was constructed, tried out with a sample of 
kindergarten and first- and second-grade children, revised, and then 
administered to 183 children evenly distributed among these three 
grades. The form consisted of two parts: (1) a total of forty-nine 
questions grouped under ten topics that represented certain aspects 
of children’s home and family relationships, such as “mother” and 
“baby,” and (2) a list of fifteen problem-type questions on all the 
ten topics. These fifteen questions were placed at the end of the test 
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so that no child could get the impression that a certain answer was 
expected because the problem had been asked under a given topic. 
Space in this article does not permit the inclusion of a complete 

list of the sixty-four questions used in the test or the responses made 
to them. The ten aspects of home and family relationships with 
which the form was concerned are, however, indicated by the topics 
listed below. The number of questions asked concerning each topic 
is shown in parentheses after the topic. 

Mother (7) Pets (4) 

Daddy (5) Obedience (2) 

Baby (5) Possessions (6) 

Older brothers and sisters (5) Courtesy (2) 

Health and cleanliness (11) Problem questions (15) 

Fun and play (2) 


The children were selected from the ten elementary schools in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, which represented the complete range 
of social and economic environments in the school district. The per- 
centage of children interviewed in each grade in each school was the 
same as the percentage that the enrolment in the primary grades in 
the school district was of the total enrolment in the district. Thus 
the total of 183 pupils was apportioned on the basis of the entire 
school district population in the three grades. 

On the basis of their intelligence quotients on the Stanford Revi- 
sion of the Binet-Simon Scale, the selection of the children was made 
in such a way as to provide a normal sampling on the basis of intel- 
ligence and to furnish three ability groups in each grade. The below- 
average group contained the 25 per cent of the children whose in- 
telligence quotients were between 70 and 89, inclusive; the average 
group contained the so per cent of the children whose intelligence 
quotients were between go and 110, inclusive; and the above-average 
group contained the remaining 25 per cent of the children whose 
intelligence quotients on the Binet test were between 111 and 130, 
inclusive. 

No attempt was made to select the children on the basis of sex, 
but ninety-four of the subjects were boys and eighty-nine were girls. 

The interviews with these three groups of primary-grade children 
attempted to determine their understanding of certain home and 
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family relationships at different grade levels by showing (1) the num- 
ber of ideas contained in the responses and (2) the frequency of 
mention of the various ideas. The data thus obtained were arranged 
in tables by topics corresponding to the eleven topics of the inter- 
view form, a total of twenty-two tables for each grade or sixty-six 
tables in all. This procedure permitted an analysis of the test results 
by grades and by ability groups within each grade. 

An attempt was then made to compare in three different ways the 
results obtained for all the grades and ability groups by the construc- 
tion of a series of summary tables. 

The first set of eleven summary tables, one for each topic, was 
based on the number of ideas contained in the responses made by 
the children in each grade. The purpose of these tables was to dis- 
cover whether there was any statistical significance in the compari- 
sons thus made. The mean, the range, the standard deviation, the 
standard error, and the probable error were computed for the re- 
sponses of the children in each grade. Comparison of these results 
between kindergarten and Grade I, between kindergarten and Grade 
II, and between Grade I and Grade II showed that only eight of the 
total of thirty-three such comparisons were statistically significant. 
Five of these significant differences were between the means for the 
kindergarten group and the means for the second-grade group, and 
three were between the means for the kindergarten group and the 
means for the first-grade group. This evidence is insufficient to in- 
dicate a significant growth in the number of ideas possessed by either 
first- or second-grade pupils over the number of ideas possessed by the 
kindergarten children on the various aspects of home and family 
relationships included in this test. 

The second set of eleven summary tables showed the total number 
of responses made to the questions by the children in the different 
ability groups in each of the grades and the average number of re- 
sponses per child by groups and grades for each of the questions. 

The third set of summary tables was an attempt to compare, by 
ability groups and grades, the frequency of mention of certain ideas 
contained in the responses of the children. Those responses men- 
tioned four or more times by children in any grade were included in 
this table. Since the ability groups within a grade varied in number 
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of pupils, the frequency of the responses for any given idea had to be 
shown by the percentage of the entire group giving a particular re- 
sponse rather than by the number of pupils. This procedure also per- 
mitted comparisons between groups and grades to be made easily. 

These sets of summary tables furnish detailed comparisons con- 
cerning the number of ideas and the frequency of mention of ideas 
given in the responses, as well as evidence concerning the nature of 
the responses. These tabulations are too numerous and too long to 
be included here, but all are given in the original study, which is on 
file in the library of the Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, Colorado, from which it may be obtained by interlibrary loan. 

Whatever results were obtained from the study must be read with 
the warning that they represent the responses of only 183 children 
from the three primary grades. Although statistical treatment 
showed that the growth in number of ideas from kindergarten to 
Grade II was not significant, the important purpose of the study, 
which was to discover what ideas primary-grade children have of cer- 
tain home and family relationships, was accomplished in the collec- 
tion of much information concerning those aspects included in this 
study. This information should be of interest to social-studies teach- 
ers in the primary grades because it indicates what ideas children 
have that can be used as a basis for further social-studies teaching. 
























SAMPLE QUESTIONS AND MOST COMMON RESPONSES 


The type of questions used and the nature of the responses made 
are illustrated by the two sample questions given in Table 1. These 
samples were taken from the first section of the test, which was about 
the relations of the child with his mother. The nature of some of the 
data is illustrated, in part, by the data given in this table. For Ques- 
tion 1 (‘What does Mother do for you?’’) fifty-three different re- 
sponses were made by the kindergarten group, forty-two different 
responses by the first-grade group, and thirty-one by the second- 
grade group. Although there was a consistent reduction in the num- 
ber of responses from the kindergarten to the second grade, with the 
narrower spread the frequency of mention of individual responses 
became proportionately higher. The nature of the responses which 
had the highest frequency of mention for this question shows, how- 
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ever, that the same two ideas are high in all three grades. Through- 
out the test there was no relation between the range of responses and 
the determination of those responses which were most common. 
This fact is further illustrated in the case of Question 2, where the 
number of different responses made is the reverse of the result for 
Question 1. The range of responses to a given question indicates the 
degree of familiarity which the pupil feels with the experience sug- 
gested by the question. In the case of Question 1 (“What does 
Mother do for you?”) it is reasonable to find that a greater number 

















TABLE 1 
SAMPLE QUESTIONS AND TWO MOST FREQUENT RESPONSES IN EACH GRADE 
aan oyna RANK OF RESPONSE 
QUESTION AND ANSWER 
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of items were mentioned by kindergarten pupils than by pupils of 
the other two grades because the former are younger and more de- 
pendent. This fact is also consistent with the spread of different re- 
sponses made to Question 2 (“Which of these things can you do for 
yourself?”) where the greater number given by second-grade pupils 
indicates the greater degree of independence felt by pupils at that 
level over those in kindergarten and Grade I. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The amount of detailed information obtained in the varied tabula- 
tions made of the responses is so extensive that to present it in a 
summary article of this nature is impossible. The conclusions stated 
herewith are based on analysis of the data, however, and seem to be 
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those justified by the nature, the number, and the frequency of the 
responses made by children in various ability groups and grades. 

Certain observations concerning the types of questions used 
would seem to be of value to teachers and others using the individ- 
ual-interview technique. Three general types of questions were used. 
The first type of question asked for experience, either firsthand ex- 
perience or a report of observation, concerning certain family rela- 
tionships. An example of such a question is, “What does Mother do 
for you?” The second type of question presented a problem and 
sought to ascertain the probable behavior of the child in an attempt 
at a solution to the situation. An example of this type of question is, 
“If someone came to see your mother and she had gone to the store, 
what would you do?” The third type of question was one which 
asked the child to give his reasons for a certain answer, such as, ““Do 
you like to play with your brothers and sisters? Why?” 

The most complete responses were those made to the problem- 
type questions concerning probable behavior in a given situation. 
The next best responses were made to questions asking for experience 
or observation. The poorest responses were those given to questions 
calling for reasoning. Completeness of response was estimated in 
terms of number of ideas, nature of the understanding shown, and 
absence of failures to respond. It seems fair to conclude that reason- 
ing in regard to certain social relations with others in the family is 
perhaps too difficult for most children in kindergarten and in Grades 
I and II even when firsthand experiences with these relations or ob- 
servations of them are established. 

The most satisfactory general aspect of the interview form was 
that it seemed to be within the experience of these kindergarten and 
primary-grade children—a fact indicated by the genuine interest and 
responsiveness shown by all of them. 

The sixty-two kindergarten children who took this test, which was 
given near the end of the school year, showed sufficient experience 
with, and understanding of, the aspects of children’s home and fam- 
ily relationships contained in the sixty-four questions asked to make 
it seem likely that this topic might profitably be made a part of the 
kindergarten course of study. Certainly discussion of particular as- 
pects of this topic would be meaningful to kindergarten children and 
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would help to develop that facility in oral expression which is so 
necessary in the growth of reading readiness in Grade I. Much of the 
reading material for Grade I is based on the part played by “baby” 
and “brothers and sisters” in family relationships and activities. 
Since this study revealed that a large percentage of prospective first- 
grade children have no babies in their families and many of them 
have neither brother nor sister, it follows that discussion of these 
relationships would help the children to acquire some of the concepts 
essential to getting meaning from the reading that they will be ex- 
pected to do in Grade I. 

There was hardly enough difference between the responses at the 
three grade levels to justify the conclusion that social-studies mate- 
rial of the nature of that used in this study should be placed in any 
one of the three grades and not in the others. The kindergarten re- 
sponses were little different from those of children in the first and the 
second grades—a fact which led to the previously mentioned conclu- 
sion that work on the topic of home and family relationships might 
be commenced in kindergarten. The slightly better performance by 
the group of children who were near the end of Grade I might be a 
result of social-studies work done in that grade since this work in- 
cludes material on home and family relationships. It seems reason- 
able to believe that material of this nature should be spread through- 
out the primary grades and the kindergarten. 

Conclusions based on the frequency of mention of ideas in the 
responses and on the nature of those responses are difficult to make. 
Much of the detailed information concerning these two points can- 
not be summarized. It consists of a great many ideas, the character 
and the grade placement of which should be useful in determining 
meaningful experiences to be used in certain other aspects of the 
social-studies program in the primary grades. An illustration of this 
phase is included in the two sample questions and responses given in 
Table 1. A few additional illustrations may help to explain this state- 
ment and also furnish information that can be used by primary-grade 
teachers. ~ 

The question, ‘How can you help Daddy when you are riding in 
the car with him?” produced fewer responses in kindergarten than in 
the other two grades. In all grades the proportion of children who 
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could not answer this question because their family had no car was 
greater in the low-ability group than in the other ability groups. 

The question, ‘““‘What do you eat between meals?” brought out the 
fact that a great many children do not understand the phrase “be- 
tween meals.’’ Other questions with a time element, such as “What 
time do you go to bed?” showed that kindergarten children have 
much poorer concepts of time than have children of the other two 
grades. 

The detailed comparison of the responses to each question by 
grades and ability groups is well illustrated by the answers given to 
the question, ““What does Mother do for you?” The list was made 
up of sixteen ideas, each of which was mentioned four or more times 
in at least one of the grades. The nature of the replies shows the 
importance, in the minds of primary-grade children, of things which 
mother does in providing food, clothing, and shelter, since ten of the 
sixteen responses have to do with things of that character. The other 
six responses might be grouped under a related heading of personal 
service. About 30 per cent of the children in all three grades men- 
tioned “‘buys clothes for me” compared to 6 per cent who said 
“makes my clothes” and 7 per cent who said “mends my clothes.” 
“Dresses me,’ which was mentioned by children from each of the 
ability groups in kindergarten, had dropped out of the responses of 
all second-grade groups. 

Three principal ideas were apparent in the responses by all pri- 
mary-grade children to the question, “What can you do to make 
Mother happy?” These were (1) good behavior, (2) helping with 
work, and (3) buying things for mother. “Good behavior’ was men- 
tioned less frequently by below-average groups, and “‘buying things” 
was mentioned by a smaller percentage of above-average children. 

The replies to the question, “What can you do to help Mother 
when she is sick?” show that primary-grade children understand 
“help” to mean performing some direct service, personal in nature, 
or doing something which mother would ordinarily do and that they 
do not understand indirect help, such as doing things for themselves 
and being quiet. 

“Tell about some surprise you have had for Mother” resulted in 
one idea that predominated in the responses at all levels, namely, 
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“giving her presents.” The differences in the ideas mentioned con- 
sisted in the distinction made concerning the occasions on which 
gifts were made or in differences in the nature of the gifts. ‘‘Mother’s 
Day gifts” were mentioned by children of all ability groups in all 
grades. The percentage of children in Grade II who gave gifts made 
in school was smaller than the percentage in kindergarten or Grade I. 

These illustrations have been taken almost exclusively from the 
section of questions on “mother.” The other sections furnish equally 
interesting facts. 

One important result of the investigation had to do with the 
analysis of the responses made by the ability groups of children. A 
comparison both of the number of ideas and of the frequency of 
mention of ideas given in response to the various questions indicates 
that, within certain limits, children in the below-average groups 
understand and are aware of certain aspects of their social relations 
with other persons in the family group to as great a degree as are 
children in the average or the above-average groups. Exceptions to 
this performance occurred on particular types of questions and 
seemed to be caused by such factors as (1) difference in experiences 
resulting from a generally lower economic status, (2) lack of facility 
in language expression, and (3) difficulty in understanding long ques- 
tions. It seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that, if primary- 
grade children are provided with suitable experiences, they can un- 
derstand the meaning of other aspects of their social relations with 
persons in their family group regardless of their level of general 
intelligence. 

These conclusions and assumptions need to be made the subject 
of further investigation. If the results of investigation of other as- 
pects of primary-grade children’s relations with other persons con- 
firm in general those reached in this study, they should be of con- 
siderable help in determining the nature and the grade placement of 
desirable objectives in the social-studies program for the primary 
grades. Another study is being made of the same group of children 
and their activities and relations with other persons in their school 
experience. It is hoped that the complete findings of these two 
studies can be made available for teachers of social studies in the 
primary grades. 
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ARLY investigators of the organization and development of 
E American state school systems stressed the importance of the 
period which immediately preceded the Civil War. With the records 
of legislation, of reform organizations, of men such as Mann and 
Barnard before them, this emphasis was to be expected. In the per- 
spective of added years, the period fails to overshadow so completely 
those which preceded it. It was a period during which exuberant 
democracies were making legislative provisions for systems of educa- 
tion, but many of these legislative enactments aptly illustrate the 
axiom of historical interpretation which warns against accepting the 
passage of a law as evidence that the conditions enjoined actually 
existed. 

The pattern set by early writers has influenced the interpretation 
of the history of the period to this day. Knight’s scholarly study’ of 

’ education in the South suggested the necessity of a careful re- 
appraisal of education in other sections, but instead it was accepted, 
probably, as confirmation of earlier propagandic generalizations con- 
cerning the blighting influence of slavery and of an ideology inimical 
to the development of popular education. 

Writers, particularly those in the special fields of education, have 
almost always exaggerated the development of certain aspects of the 
state school systems and generally have overemphasized the dif- 
ferences between the states and sections. A statement that has been 
quoted, cited, and misinterpreted in works on education reads: 

By the close of the second quarter of the nineteenth century, certainly by 


1860, we find the American public-school system fully established, in principle 
at least, in all our northern states. Much yet remained to be done to carry into 









































1 Edgar W. Knight, Public Education in the South. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1922. 
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full effect what had been established in principle, but everywhere democracy 
had won its fight, and the American public school, supported by general taxa- 
tion, freed from the pauper-school taint, free and equally open to all, under the 
direction of representatives of the people, free from sectarian control, and com- 
plete from the primary school through the high school, and in the western states 
through the university as well, may be considered as established permanently 
in American public policy. 

This statement, given the proper interpretation, may be true, but 
proper interpretation requires an understanding of the period ob- 
viously not possessed by those who have drawn upon the works of 
its author. The enactment of laws and the adoption of forward-look- 
ing programs may have served to establish educational systems in 
principle, but such actions do not necessarily mean that the period 
may be fairly called the “golden age of American education.” An 
entirely satisfactory index of the status of education must be based, 
in part, on measures of what was actually being accomplished, not in 
legislative halls nor educational conventions, but in providing educa- 
tional opportunity to the children. 

The study reported in this article is based on the educational 
statistics of the period, taken largely from the United States Census? 
and checked against available reports of state school officers. The 
statistics are not accurate, but, with liberal allowance for all in- 
accuracies that were recognized at the time of the compilation and 
for limitations that have become apparent since, they must be re- 
garded as the results of careful efforts to collect data objectively and 
probably as reliable as most evidence on which our social and eco- 
nomic history is based. Data pertaining to educational enrolment 
and income for 1850 and for 1860 are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 


t Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, p. 281. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934 (revised). 
2a) The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850. 
b) Population of the United States in 1860; Compiled from the Original Returns of the 
Eighth Census. 
c) Statistics of the United States, (Including Mortality, Property, &c.,) in 1860; 
Compiled from the Original Returns and Being the Final Exhibit of the Eighth Census. 
d) The Statistics of the Population of the United States,.... Compiled from the 
Original Returns of the Ninth Census, (June 1, 1870). 
3 “There is no doubt that the marshals did not always distinguish carefully between 
the different kinds of income. .... Time has not admitted of an examination of all of 
these results in comparison with those that are afforded by the returns of state and 











TABLE 1 
EDUCATIONAL ENROLMENT AND INCOME IN 1850, BY STATES 





























































PERCENTAGE OF INCOME OF ALL PERCENTAGE 
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INCOME 
a Ree nee o | .6 29.2 ge pes bie $11.12 II.0 
rkansas...... 5.2 22.3 76.9 4 a7 = 1s 12.3 
California...... 2 <x 5.4 22.4 .19 | 81.60 | 73.47 0.0 
Connecticut....] 21.3] 19.2 IOI .4 go.2 | 1.16] 5.45 3.24 45.1 
Delaware...... 12.5 10.1 46.4 80.6 1.22] 9.79 4.89 38.7 
Fiorida........ 6.5 3-9 23.0 60.0 .74 | 11.34] 11.92 “f 
Geonma....... 8.3 6.2 27.5 75.5 .76 | 9.16 S267 9-7 
Illinois bao ose s.3 14.8 53-4 96.5 47 3.09 2.78 coe 
Indiana....... 17.1 3 58.4 05.7 431 2.50 1.95 49.4 
ee 16.0 5-4 54.6 96.3 <g2 2.00 1.74 58.0 
Kentucky...... 11.2 9.3 39.0 83.0 77| 6.93 2.97 4.7 
Louisiana...... [1:2 Q.2 47.0 Sr.2 | 2:27 | 20.07 | 13.06 46.6 
es (ee ee ae fie ee 136.6 96.5 65 | 1.91 1.64 79.0 
Maryland...... Q.I 6.8 36.3 74.0 | 1.14] 12.56 6.62 27.3 
Massachusetts..} 19.1 17.7 94.8 92.7 | 1.431 7.49 5.95 67.5 
——— aie 28.3} 27.8 102.8 98.3 52] 1.84 1.52 69.2 
TOS SS RS ee SPS Parte: Papeete, Dementor s ial enw Seam tte 
Mississippi. ... . 8.9 6.3 29.4 75.5 %.25 | 04.32 13.56 17.9 
Missouri....... 10.4 8.7 36.1 84.0 64 | 6.23 4.2% 20.3 
New Hampshire} 25.6] 23.8 118.5 93.1 70} 2.72 2.21 70.5 
New Jersey....| 18.0 16.0 72.4 88.6 1.07 5-93 Ve hf 27.0 
New York..... 23.5 | 21.8 101.0 92.9 78 | 3.34 2.18 54-3 
North Carolina. 19.4 | 17.9 69.6 92.6 .67 | 3.44 z.5§2 36.3 
nd eRe. 25.4] 24.4 Q2.1 96.3 51 2.03 1.53 60.4 
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Pennsylvania...} 19.1 17.9 73.9 93.9 .94 | 4.91 3.42 63.0 
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U.S. including 
territories....} 18.2 16.8 69.8 92.1 |$o.81 |$ 4.44 | $ 2.86 44.9 





























* Includes colleges, public schools, academies, and other schools. 

¢ The term ‘‘public schools’’ used as in the Census reports. 

t Not the percentage of children of 5-15 pe of age enrolled but the number enrolled divided by the number 
of children 5-15 years of age. Percentages of more than roo are ramet the enrolment of children over fifteen 
and under five and, in some instances, by the fact that, in some states, children were counted as enrolled twice, once 
in summer school and again in winter school. 
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TABLE 2 


EDUCATIONAL ENROLMENT AND INCOME IN 1860, BY STATES 
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Alabama...... 14.1 11.7 48.6 82.7 |$1.58 |$11.20 | $ 7.93 anus 
Arkansas...... 7 Be: 5.9 24.4 80.6 60} 8.14 6.27 7-4 
California...... 98 6.6 69.0 87.2 | 0.47 | 10.54 | 14.24 48.4 
Connecticut....] 20.0 17.9 101.1 89.5 1.63 | 8.32 4.54 41.2 
Delaware...... 12.5 10.6 49.3 85.1 1.23 9.01 5.78 49.2 
Plonda........ 8.3 2.6 29.3 ara | 1.99 | 14065 9.89 253 
Georgia....... 11.8 9.4 41.6 79.6 | 1.44 | 12.14 8.02 19.9 
UAOIS. «5.5 26.2 | 25.3 104.1 96.4 | 1.47 | 5.61 5.05 81.5 
Indiana....... 23.6} 21:7 87.2 92.0 SO5nh sane 2.34 72.8 
MOWRS 22 5.8 26.5 24.5 96.8 96.4 1.04 | 4.08 Ey ft 83.4 
Kentucky...... 18.9 | 16.8 69.4 35:6 | ¥.26] 6.23 3.20 34.5 
Louisiana...... II.9 8.5 48.5 70.3. | 2.971 | 22.860 | 14.75 30.7 
MIRC 5655s... 31.4 | 20.7 135.2 95.6 .88 | 2.84 2.43 76.0 
Maryland..... 6.9 6.0 28.2 87.1 .85 | 12.28 6.95 37.2 
Massachusetts..| 18.1 | 16.8 Q1.7 92.9 | 1.81 | 10.02 7.47 65.6 
Michigan...... 28.4 | 26.9 118.8 04:7 | T.00)] 3.84 3.24 70.6 
Minnesota... .. 10.2] 16.2 85.8 94.0 6891 3:.53 2.76 68.0 
Mississippi... . . 11.2 8.7 39.2 77.8 | 2.07 | 18.43 | 12.45 18.8 
Missouri....... 18.8 | 16.5 70.9 87.8 | 1.18] 6.29 4.57 44.7 
New Hampshire] 25.3 21.6 127.1 85.6 ] 2555] 449 3.09 54.8 
New Jersey....| 18.4] 16.4 80.4 89.0 | 1.28 | 6.92 4.86 SEF 
New York..... 20.3 | 18.0 QO1.4 88.6 | 1.30] 6.43 4.79 61.6 
North Carolina.}| 18.1] 15.9 67.1 S727 | ters) 6.33 2.56 31.6 
OMIOY 6. acca 27.9 | 25.2 108.7 90.6 | 1.30 | 4.65 4.32 78.7 
Oregon.......... +. 19.6 r.5 81.8 79.5 E.30) F272 6.04 30.7 
Pennsylvania...| 20.7] 19.5 83.2 63.90 | 2.26] S26x 4.41 71.9 
Rhode Island..| 16.6 | 14.6 81.5 88.4 | 1.35 | 8.16 6.22 59.9 
South Carolina.| 10.1 6.9 a7 68.2 | 2.29 | 22.73 9.88 10.0 
Tennessee... .. 18.9 | 16.6 67.8 88.1 | 1.29 | 6.83 2.90 20.3 
ORES ciwrank 10.2 2 37.1 80.6 | 2.54] 15.77 | 12.07 11.4 
Vermont....... 28.2] 25.7 128.6 QI.0 905 | 3.36 2.93 72.2 
Virginia....... 9.2 7.7 34.4 84.2 | 2.17 | 12.71 5.84 3.7 
Wisconsin... .. 27.1 25.6 106.1 04.6 98 | 3.62 3.00 75.4 
U.S. including 
territories....] 19.9 | 18.0 81.0 90.5 |$1.26 |$ 6.34 | $ 4.55 54.6 
































* Includes colleges, public schools, academies, and other schools. 
t The term ‘‘public schools’’ used as in the Census reports. 
t Not the percentage of children of 5-15 years of age enrolled but the number enrolled divided by the number 


of children 5-15 years of age. Percentages of more than 100 are cai ; 
and under five and, in some instances, by the fact that, in some states, children were counted as enrolled twice, 


once in summer school and again in winter school. 
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by the enrolment of children over fifteen 
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ENROLMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 


Enrolment in organized schools is a common, if not absolutely 
essential, characteristic of a state system of education. 

Percentage of the population enrolled.—For the United States as a 
whole, 13.9 per cent, 18.2 per cent, and 19.9 per cent of the popula- 
tion were enrolled in some type of school in 1840, 1850, and 1860, 
respectively. 

In 1840 Michigan and Ohio were the only states other than the 
New England and Middle Atlantic states to enrol as many as 8 per 
cent of their total population in schools. By 1860 only two states 
(California excepted) enrolled less than 8 per cent of their popula- 
tion, the range for the states of the South being from 6.9 to 18.9 and 
for northern states from 12.5 to 31.1 per cent, only five of the latter 
(Pacific states excepted) enrolling less than 19.9 per cent of the total 
population. The differences between the states decreased during the 
period. All the New England states and the state of New York en- 
rolled a smaller percentage of the population in 1860 than in 1840. 
There were remarkable gains in the states of the Northwest and 
smaller but substantial gains in the South. In the rural states of the 
Northwest and the South, with two or three exceptions, the per- 
centage of the population enrolled in schools doubled or tripled dur- 


city governments, .... nor has it admitted of such criticisms as are absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent erroneous conclusions, and to present the sybject correctly, if anything 
is to be said or published upon it at all... .. By comparing again the number of schol- 
ars returned in the schedules of population with the returns on the education schedules 
made up by the marshals, .... a very notable discrepancy will be found to exist.””— 
The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850, pp. lv-lvi. 

The writer checked the Census reports against available state reports but at-. 
tempted no corrections, choosing rather to temper the interpretation of the figures 
reported. In connection with the last statement in the quotation, it appears obvious 
that, in some states, summer and winter schools were reported and that some pupils 
were reported twice. In these states the number of pupils returned in the schedule of 
population is smaller than the number reported in the education schedules, although 
as a rule the latter number is somewhat larger. 

t Classified in Census as colleges and universities, academies and other schools, and 
public schools. 

2 This apparent decrease in percentage of the population enrolled is probably to be 
attributed to poor statistics. Many children in New England were obviously counted 
as enrolled in winter schools and again as enrolled in summer schools. Probably there 
were fewer duplicate enrolments, or at least fewer duplicate enrolments were counted, 
in 1860 than in 1840. 
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ing the twenty-year period. The differences at the close of the pe- 
riod, however, were still large. The statements of writers concerning 
the backwardness of the South in establishing public schools free and 
open to all are fully warranted, but it should also be noted that on 
the basis of this one criterion—percentage of the population enrolled 
in the schools—their statements should be broadened to include 
several northern states. 

Enrolment of children of school age.—If the number enrolled in 
schools is expressed as a percentage of the population of school age, 
the differences between the states are greater than when the number 
is expressed as a percentage of the total population. This result is to 
be attributed to the fact that, then as now, in states having the 
larger ratios of children to adults, smaller percentages of the children 
were enrolled than in states with smaller ratios. The South, with 
5¢ per cent more children per adult than New England, enrolled a 
smaller percentage, not only of the total population, but of children 
of school age. 

In 1850 the percentages that the number of children enrolled in all 
schools (including colleges and academies) were of the total free 
population five to fifteen years of age ranged from 22.3 to 69.6 in the 
slaveholding states and from 46.4 to 136.6 in the non-slaveholding 
states (California excepted). 

Between 1850 and 1860 the percentage for the United States in- 
creased from 69.8 to 81.0. In 1860 Delaware was the only northern 
state (California excepted) to enrol a number of children less than 
80.0 per cent of the population of five to fifteen years of age. The 
percentages for the other northern states ranged from 80.4 to 135.2.” 
In the South the range in percentages was from 24.4 to 69.4. If the 
percentage of the children enrolled in school has validity as a stand- 

t The high percentages enrolled in Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, and perhaps 
in two or three other northern states are probably due to poor statistics, as well as to 
the large enrolments in those states. It is clear from the evidence presented in some of 
the reports of state school officers that comparatively few children outside the age 
limits, five to fifteen, were enrolled. Many children within the age limits were obviously 
counted twice. 

2 For explanation of the large percentages for some states, see preceding footnote. 
Enrolment figures for three states are probably 20-25 per cent too large. These figures 

represent the largest errors in the tabulations, but sizable errors are probably common. 
Errors large enough to invalidate the more general findings of this article are highly 
improbable. 
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ard for evaluating the status of education, the South was backward 
as compared with the North. There was, however, need for improve- 
ment in the North. 

Enrolment in public schools——Another standard for evaluating 
state school systems would appear to be the percentage that the 
children enrolled in public schools was of the total school enrolment. 

In 1850 the states of the North enrolled from 80.6 per cent to 98.3 
per cent of their school children in public schools, and the southern 
states, in spite of aristocratic traditions, enrolled from 60.0 per cent 
to 92.6 per cent in public schools. By 1860 the northern states 
(Oregon excepted) enrolled from 85.1 per cent to 96.4 per cent, and 
the southern states (Florida—31.2 per cent—excepted) from 68.2 
per cent to 88.6 per cent, of their total enrolments in public schools. 

By this standard it would appear that a number of states were 
well on their way toward realizing the establishment of systems of 
public schools. The statistics, however, must be interpreted in the 
light of the meaning which the term “public school” conveyed during 
the period 1840-60. It was used in the Census and in reports of state 
school officers to denote some schools almost entirely supported by 
tuition or by other private means. Many of these so-called “public 


schools” were public only because they were not privately owned, 
and some measure of public control must have operated. They were 
not necessarily free and open to all nor without the pauper-school 
taint. Failure to understand the meaning of the term as used during 
the pre-Civil-War period has probably been responsible for some of 
the misconceptions concerning the development of public education. 


SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


The sources and the distribution of income are also important fac- 
tors in judgiug ine status of public-school systems in the states. 

Perceniage of income derived from taxes and other public sources.— 
For the United States as a whole, data not given here show that the 
percentage of the total educational income for all types of schools 
that was derived from taxes and other public sources increased from 
47.0 in 1850 to 57.4 in 1860. The percentage for only one southern 
state, Louisiana in 1850, exceeded that of the nation. In the North, 
in both 1850 and 1860, if the Pacific states are excepted, only 
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Connecticut, Delaware, and New Jersey were below the national 
average. 

Although, as already stated, slightly more than one-half the total 
educational income was derived from taxes and other public sources, 
it should be noted that in a number of states the income from taxes 
was an inconsiderable part of the total derived from all public 
sources. Before the Civil War taxation for education was not bur- 
densome. 

Percentage of total educational income devoted to “public schools.” — 
More than go per cent of the children in school both in 1850 and 
in 1860 were enrolled in the so-called “public schools.” These 
schools, however, according to data not given here, received slightly 
more than three-fifths of the total educational income. The remain- 
ing part of the inadequate total income was spent on less than 10 per 
cent of the enrolled pupils. Furthermore, one-fourth of the income 
of the public schools was derived from tuition and other private 
sources in 1850, and one-sixth was so derived in 1860. 

Percentage that income of public schools from taxes and other public 
sources was of the total income of all schools—The income of the so- 
called “‘public schools” that was derived from taxes and other public 
sources was only 44.9 per cent and 54.6 per cent of the total educa- 
tional income in 1850 and 1860, respectively. In 1850 the percent- 
ages for the states of the South (Florida excepted) ranged from 7.3 to 
46.6; for those of the North (California excepted) from 27.0 to 79.6. 
In 1860 the percentages for the southern states (Florida with 3.3 and 
Arkansas with 7.4 excepted) ranged from 10.0 to 44.7, and those for 
the northern states from 39.7 to 83.4. Even in some northern states 
the “public-school’’ income derived from public sources constituted 
only a small share of the total educational income. 

The evidence }presented up to this point indicates that many 
states were enrolling a large percentage of their children in schools. 
In many states these schools were predominately “public schools,”’ 
and in many states they were being supported increasingly from 
public funds. As compared with the North, the South was retarded 
in most respects. Southern states, as a rule, enrolled a smaller per- 
centage of their comparatively larger child population, provided 
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fewer “‘public schools,” and derived a larger share of their education- 
al income from tuition. 

These facts, taken by themselves, support the generalizations con- 
cerning the extensive development of public-school systems in some 
states, particularly those of the North. These facts taken alone, 
however, greatly exaggerate the educational development in some 
states and the differences between the various states and sections. 
These facts do not indicate how well the schools were supported. In 
some states the support given education was so niggardly that all 
measures or indices of development, except the amount of support 
provided, are of little importance. 


EDUCATIONAL INCOME OF THE STATES 


Neither devoting the educational income to large numbers of chil- 
dren nor deriving it largely from public sources is an important crite- 
rion for appraising school systems in states in which per capita income 
for all educational purposes and for all levels of education was, as it 
was in 1850, 32 cents in Iowa, 43 cents in Indiana, 45 cents in Wis- 
consin, or only slightly more, as in Illinois, Michigan, Maine, Ohio, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. These northern states 
had lower educational incomes than the inadequate national average 
of 81 cents." 

Among the slaveholding states Louisiana had an educational in- 
come of $2.27 per free person, which was three to seven times larger 
than the per capita income of the northwestern states and nearly 
50 per cent larger than that of Massachusetts, the leading northern 
state. Among the seven states with the lowest educational incomes 
per free person, Arkansas was the only southern state. Among the 
seven with the highest educational incomes per free person, Dela- 
ware, Connecticut, and Massachusetts were the only northern states. 

By 1860 the average for the nation had increased to $1.26. The 
income per free person of the states ranged from $0.60 to $2.71. Five 
northern and two southern states had incomes of less than $1.00 per 

* The educational incomes of the states as reported in this study do not generally 
include the costs of boarding the teachers. These costs, although probably an incon- 
siderable part of the total cost of education, should be added to the income derived from 


tuition and other private sources. Were it possible to include them, the total educa- 
tional incomes of some states would have been somewhat larger. 
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free person for all educational purposes. The states (California, with 
an average of $1.47, excepted) with the highest educational incomes 
per free person were, in order, Louisiana, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Alabama, Texas, Illinois, and 
Georgia, the first having an income of $2.71; the last, $1.44. 

“‘Public-school” income per capita.—The incomes per free person 
that have been cited were the incomes for all educational purposes— 
colleges, universities, public schools, academies, and other schools. 
Different percentages of the total were apportioned to the different 
types of educational institutions in the various states. 

The northern states generally distributed a larger share of their 
total educational income to public schools than did the states of the 
South. In 1850, however, according to data not presented in this 
article, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and South Carolina ranked 
first, third, fourth, and fifth, respectively, on the basis of public- 
school income per free person. In 1860 four southern states ranked 
in the first eight (California omitted), but as in 1850 several ranked 
lower than any non-slaveholding state. The incomes of academies 
and colleges were, comparatively, much larger in southern than in 
northern states. For example, in 1850 the per capita educational in- 
come in Massachusetts was: for colleges, 11 cents; for academies and 
other schools, 31 cents; and for public schools, $1.01. In the same 
year the educational income per free person of South Carolina was: 
37 cents for colleges, 72 cents for academies, etc., and 71 cents for 
public schools. The situation was much the same in 1860. The edu- 
cational income per free person for public schools was larger in some 
instances, and the incomes for academies and colleges were almost 
invariably larger in the South than in the North. 

Educational income per person enrolled.—Since southern states 
were, as a rule, spending much more per free person on education 
than were northern states and, at the same time, were enrolling a 
smaller percentage of the population in schools, it follows that the 
differential in income per pupil enrolled was considerable. 

There is little to be commended in spending relatively large 
amounts on some persons and nothing at all on others. States fol- 
lowing such a practice, as was the case with many southern states, 
cannot be said to have had well-established public-school systems, 
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but neither can this be said of states which had, in 1850, an educa- 
tional income for all purposes of $1.84 per pupil enrolled, as in 
Michigan; $1.91, as in Maine; $2.00, as in Iowa; or slightly more, as 
in Ohio, Wisconsin, Vermont, Indiana, New Hampshire, Illinois, and 
New York. 

In 1850 the income of only six northern states (California ex- 
cepted) exceeded the inadequate national average of $4.44, and only 
one of the six had an income twice as large." Tennessee and North 
Carolina were the only southern states with incomes less than the 
national average, while the incomes of eight southern states were 
from two to four times the average for the United States. 

The differences in 1860 were somewhat less but still large, and the 
ranking of the states was much the same. The national average of 
$6.34 was closely approximated or exceeded by all southern states. 

Public-school income per pupil enrolled in “public schools.”—The 
foregoing statistics were based on all income for all types of schools 
and on all pupils enrolled in the schools. The income of “public 
schools” per pupil enrolled in them was, of course, smaller. For the 
United States the public-school income per public-school pupil was 
$2.86 in 1850 and $4.55 in 1860. In 1850 the incomes of only five 
northern states (California excepted) exceeded $2.86, while those of 
six northwestern states, three New England states, New York, and 
New Jersey were less than the national average. Only two southern 
states had incomes of less than the national average, and several— 
such as Louisiana with $13.96, Mississippi with $13.56, and Alabama 
with $11.12—had incomes three and four times as large as the aver- 
age for the United States. 

In 1860 the differences were less but were still marked. Eleven 
northern states (including Connecticut, $4.54) had public-school in- 
comes of less than $4.55 per pupil enrolled—the average for the 
nation—and the incomes of several other states were not much 
larger. In the South one state had an income of nearly $15.00 per 


t As already stated, the statistics upon which the measures are based are not entirely 
accurate, nor are the data for the various states always comparable. The enrolment 
reports for Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and probably other states are too large, 
probably because some pupils were counted twice. The actual educational income per 
pupil enrolled in these states is correspondingly larger. The validity of the argument, 
however, would not be destroyed if very large corrections in the enrolments were made. 
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pupil enrolled; two, approximately $12.00; two, nearly $10.00; two, 
approximately $8.00; three, about $6.00; one, something over $4.50; 
and three, less than the average for the United States. 


STATE SYSTEMS AT THE CLOSE OF THE PERIOD 


From an analysis of available educational statistics, it appears 
that the accomplishments of the so-called “public-school revival’’ 
have probably been overestimated. Several states, particularly in 
the North, had developed or were developing systems of schools, but 
in 1860 democracy had hardly won its fight. 

If statistics for urban populations of northern states are omitted 
from the compilations, the abject poverty and the almost impossible 
conditions of the rural schools stand out even more clearly. Outside 
of a few eastern states and the towns and cities of the remainder of 
the United States, schools were little more than symbols of pioneer 
longing or, perhaps, token settlements of legislative conscience. They 
had little public money, and a large part of that little was derived 
from land sales, rents, or other public sources not involving taxation. 

In the South thousands of children—a large percentage of the 
whole—were denied schooling of any kind, although more money was 
spent per free person, or per pupil enrolled, or per child in the popu- 
lation, than in a majority of northern states. 

Public schools, as they are now known, are recent developments. 
Little has been written with respect to the development of education 
during the decade or decades immediately following the Civil War. 
The fact that the public-school income per pupil enrolled increased 
only from $2.86 to $4.55 between 1850 and 1860 but increased from 
$4.55 to $10.28 during the next decade suggests that the latter pe- 
riod, which has been neglected, should be studied. The large increase 
can hardly be accounted for in terms of generally rising costs nor by 
the fact that the Census of 1870 short-counted the Negro population. 
Neither can it be fully explained in terms of earlier developments 
that culminated in such actions as the destruction of the last vestiges 
of the rate-bill system in a number of states between 1860 and 1870. 
Post-Civil-War education needs to be studied in relation to the so- 
ciety in which it developed, as well as in relation to a social order 
that had passed. 
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SENTENCE LENGTHS IN READING 


MAY L. STEWART 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


* 


N SUPERVISORY programs in reading, much consideration has been 
I given to levels of difficulty and frequencies as shown in various 
vocabulary studies of the books in use. Much less attention has been 
given to the grading of difficulties that might arise from differences 
in sentence lengths in the readers, whether the readers are used 
simultaneously or in sequence. If it may be assumed that, because 
of structure and because of the imagery presented, long sentences 
are harder to read, orally or silently, than are short sentences, it 
might be well for the supervising teacher to have a study of sentence 
lengths, as well as a vocabulary study, when he is selecting textbooks 
in reading and supplementary books. To prepare these data for her 
own use, the writer assembled a few of the readers that are com- 


monly used in the east central part of Wisconsin. 
The following series were studied. 


Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, The Alice and Jerry Books. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1936. 

Marjorie Hardy, The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Co., 1938 (revised). 

Clara B. Baker, Mary Maud Reed, and Edna Dean Baker, The Curriculum 
Readers. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 

William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic 
Readers. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. 

Herman Dressel, M. Madilene Veverka, and May Robbins, The Laidlaw 
Readers. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1928. 

Clarence R. Stone and Anne Lotter Stone, assisted by Ida Vandergaw, The 
Webster Readers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 


Using the random sampling method, the writer’s assistant counted 
the words in every sentence of every tenth page of the readers 
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chosen for the study. The arithmetic average and the median were 
then computed, and the longest and the shortest sentences were 
recorded. These findings for the preprimers, the primers, and the 
first three readers of all seven series and for the preprimers through 
the sixth readers of four series are shown in Table 1. 

The medians and the averages show that The Elson Basic Readers, 
The Laidlaw Readers, and The Webster Readers have the shortest 
sentences among the preprimers; The Alice and Jerry Books and The 
Work-Play Books, the longest. The Child’s Own Way Series, The Cur- 
riculum Readers, and The Work-Play Books have the largest averages 
for primer sentences. The Laidlaw Readers and The Webster Readers 
have the smallest averages for primer sentences. Of the first readers, 
The Alice and Jerry Books and The Work-Play Books have the largest 
averages; The Curriculum Readers and The Webster Readers, the 
smallest. Thus it would seem that, although variation exists among 
books, there is usually, but not always, a fairly even gradation of 
difficulty within a series. 

There is little difference in the lengths of the shortest sentences, 
for it is somewhat difficult to have many sentences shorter than two 
words. There is much difference, however, in the lengths of the long- 
est sentences discovered in the various series. The primer of The 
Child’s Own Way Series contains a sentence of thirty-five words, 
while the next longest sentence in the first three books, thirty-three 
words, is found in the first reader of The Curriculum Readers. The 
Elson Basic Readers and The Webster Readers are somewhat similar 
in this respect, with figures of six, thirteen, seventeen, and six, 
eleven, twenty, respectively, for the longest sentences in their pre- 
primers, primers, and first readers. 

In the period of rapid progress, second and third readers, there is 
nothing further to say about the shortest sentences, for little change 
is found. However, a decided change occurs in the number of words 
in the longest sentences. The Child’s Own Way Series has the longest 
sentences, with forty-eight and fifty-two words in the second and the 
third readers, while the longest sentences in The Curriculum Readers 
and The Elson Basic Readers contain the fewest number of words, 
twenty-one and thirty-four, twenty-five and thirty-one, respectively. 
Considered on the basis of median and average sentence length, 








TABLE 1 


AVERAGE AND MEDIAN NUMBER OF WORDS IN SENTENCES AND NUMBER 
OF WORDS IN LONGEST AND SHORTEST SENTENCES IN SEVEN 
SERIES OF TEXTBOOKS IN READING 
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and Own om Webster 
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Average number of words 
in sentence: 


Second reader......... 
Third reader 


Fourth reader 
Fifth reader 
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Median number of words 
in sentence: 
Preprimer 
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Second reader 
Third reader 


Fourth reader 
Fifth reader 
Sixth reader 


Number of words in long- 


Second reader 
Third reader 


Fourth reader 
Fifth reader 
Sixth reader 


Number of words in 
shortest sentence: 
Preprimer 
Primer 
First reader 


Second reader 
Third reader 


Fourth reader 
Fifth reader 
Sixth reader 
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the second reader of The Curriculum Readers is the easiest (with an 
average of 8.44 and a median of 7.93). The second reader of The 
Alice and Jerry Books has the longest average sentence (11.80 
words). Among the third-grade readers The Curriculum Readers 
again have the smallest average (10.38), and The Child’s Own Way 
Series the highest average (15.93). The stepping-up process within 
the series seems to be fairly steady. 

In the intermediate grades the longest sentence in the four series 
studied is found in The Webster Readers (113 words). The medians 
and the averages in these readers are also the largest, the sentences 
in each grade being longer than those of the next higher grade in the 
books of some of their competitors. Yet in each of the series the 
sentences become longer as the readers go up through the grades, 
except in The Work-Play Books. In this series the sentences of the 
fifth reader are actually shorter than those of the fourth! 

When consideration is given to the four sets of readers for which 
books of all grades were studied, it is seen that The Webster Readers 
start with the shortest average sentences in the preprimer and go up 
to the longest sentences in the sixth reader. The Elson Basic Readers 
start with the second shortest average sentences and go up to the 
second longest average sentences. The Curriculum Readers, however, 
starting as third in preprimer sentence length, have a sixth-grade sen- 
tence length which is treated as third- or fourth-grade level by their 
competitors. 

There is, then, wide variation in sentence lengths both in material 
for beginning reading and in material for the middle grades. The 
series are fairly consistent in stepping up the sentence lengths for the 
higher grades, but the steps are quite different in the various books. 
A reader that begins in Grade I with the shortest sentences may end 
in Grade VI with the longest sentences, or vice versa. More study is 
needed both to determine the extent to which these conclusions hold 
in the case of other books recently placed on the market and to 
ascertain how much the variations in sentence length add to the 
relative difficulty of a reader. 








SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Supyect FIELDS 
* 


His list of references is the second in a series of three lists relat- 
Ban to instruction at the elementary-school level. The preceding 
list, appearing in the September number of the Elementary School 
Journal, contains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and 
study, and supervision. The present list and the next list in the se- 
ries include references on these same major aspects of instruction, 
but the items are grouped by subject fields. 


READING! 


WittraM S. Gray 
University of Chicago 


492. ARBUTHNOT, May Hitt. “Literature and Reading,” Elementary English 
Review, XVII (January, 1940), 3-8. 
Points out essential characteristics of literature if it is to be genuinely enjoyed 
by children. 


493. Berrs, Emmett A. “Elements in a Remedial-Reading Program,’”’ Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XCIX (September and October, 1939), 29-30, 
44-45. 
Discusses important considerations relative to the teacher, the learner, the 
materials of reading, procedures, and school policies. 


494. Betts, Emmett A. “Reading Problems at the Intermediate-Grade Level,” 
Elementary School Journal, XL (June, 1940), 737-46. 


* This list of references does not include articles and books pertaining specifically 
to reading in the primary grades. Such references are included in the list provided by 
Katherine McLaughlin which appears in the April, 1940, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal. 

See also Items 446 (Blair), 451 (Herrick), and 467 (Witty and Kopel) in the list 
of selected references appearing in the September, 1940, number of the Elementary 
School Journal. Item 526 (Buckingham) in the list on English in the current issue dis- 
cusses interrelationships between language and reading. 
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Presents conclusions based on test scores and other data collected from seventy- 
eight fifth-grade pupils with the view to studying both clusters of difficulties 
and capacity for compensation. 


. Brrcu, JAck W. Retrieving the Retarded Reader. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 24. 


Differentiates the problem of the retarded from the normal reader and discusses 
methods of identifying the former, techniques of testing meaning, and the 
methods and objectives of teaching word recognition at all levels from the 
kindergarten through the high school. 


. Boney, C. DEwirttT, and SILVERNAIL, MARGARET H. “Influence of Read- 
ing Methods upon Vacation Reading,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXV (October, 1939), 532-36. 

Describes the results secured, through a shift in emphasis in Grades III-VII, 
from group reading based on the content of readers to individual reading and 
reporting on stories of strong interest appeal. 


. Boss, MABEL E. “Reading, Then and Now,” School and Society, LI (Jan- 
uary 13, 1940), 62-64. (See also Public School Messenger, XXXVII 
[April 10, 1940], 29-40.) 

Compares the achievement of pupils in elementary schools of St. Louis in oral 
reading, rate of silent reading, and comprehension for the years 1916 and 1938 
on the same tests. 


. CLEARY, FLORENCE D. “Why Children Read,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
XIV (October, 1939), 119-26. 

Discusses the findings of a survey to determine what and why children in 
Grades VII and VIII read and the effect of certain factors on their reading 
interests. 


. Dotcu, Epwarp Witt1am. A Manual for Remedial Reading. Champaign, 
Illinois: Garrard Press, 1939. Pp. x+166. 


Discusses in simple terms numerous practical issues relating to retarded 
readers; provides constructive suggestions concerning diagnosis and remedial 
teaching in both elementary and high schools. 


. DurRELL, DonALD D. Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1940. Pp. viii+408. 
A stimulating, helpful discussion of reading problems based on the premise that 


“every child will grow in interest and ability in reading when the instruction 
is adjusted to his needs.” 


. Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary-School Child. Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVIII, No. 6. 
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Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1939. Pp. 229-704. 

An article in this yearbook, “Enrichment for Poor Readers through a Remedial 
Reading Program” by Helen Clowes and John W. Robertson, describes the 
selection of poor readers in Grades I-VIII, the nature of the difficulties en- 
countered, the types of remedial techniques used, and the improvement in 
nine months. 


. “Fourth Annual Reading and Curriculum Implementation Conference.” 
Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges Library, 1940. Pp. 111 
(mimeographed). 

Includes reports on psychological blind spots in reading problems, basic prin- 
ciples in teaching reading, a multi-sensory approach in teaching primary read- 
ing, remedial programs in schools, and a community reading clinic. 


. Fristozk, DEweEy. “Teaching Literature in the One-Teacher Rural 
School,” Elementary English Review, XVI (November, 1939), 265-70. 


Discusses the values inherent in an acquaintance with literature and the pro- 
visions that should be made for teaching it in rural schools. 


. GARVER, F. M., and Matruews, R. D. “An Analysis of the Results of 
Speed Drills with the Metron-o-scope To Increase Reading Rate,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (December, 1939), 693-08. 


Reports the results of training for two fifteen-minute periods a week for ten 
weeks in the case of sixty-seven members of the slowest sections in Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX. 


. GaTEs, ARTHUR I. “Intelligence and Artistry in Teaching Reading,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, XVII (April, 1940), 133-38, 162. 


Discusses a series of important requirements in effective teaching of reading. 


. Gray, C. T. “Reading Ability and Personality Development,” Educa- 
tional Forum, IV (January, 1940), 133-38. 

Discusses the need for a re-evaluation of the aims of reading and considers some 
of the factors that underlie the relationship between reading ability and per- 
sonality development. 


. Gray, WrttraM S. (editor). Recent Trends in Reading. Proceedings of the 
Conference on Reading Held at the University of Chicago, Vol. I. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 49. Chicago: Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. x +366. 


Presents all the addresses given at the Second Annual Conference on Reading. 


. Gray, WitttAM S. ‘The Development of Meaning Vocabularies with Spe- 
cial Reference to Reading,”’ Elementary English Review, XVII (February, 


1940), 71-76. 
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Discusses the size of the meaning vocabulary needed at different grade levels, 
the nature of meaning, the character of growth curves in meaning vocabulary, 
and factors and conditions that influence growth. 


. Gray, Witttam S. “Growth of Interest and Appreciation in Reading,” 
Elementary English Review, XVII (April, 1940), 139-43. 

Traces significant developments during the last few decades in the development 
of children’s books and readers. 

. Gray, WittrAM §., and LEARY, BERNICE E. The Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools of the State of New York. New York: 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York (304 East Thirty-fifth Street), 1939. Pp. viii+106. 
Summarizes the findings of an elaborate survey of reading in the state of New 
York and presents proposals for the reorganization and improvement of reading 
instruction. 

. Harris, ALBERT J. How To Increase Reading Ability. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. xx-+404. 

Presents ‘comprehensive, impartial, and practical” treatment of diagnosis 
and of remedial reading, with special reference to the needs of classroom 
teachers. 

. HEFFERNAN, HELEN. “Reading in the Experience Curriculum,” Elemen- 
tary English Review, XVI (November, 1939), 257-59. 

Describes a curriculum unit which aims ‘‘to lead a group of twelve- to thirteen- 
year-olds to an understanding of Chinese life and culture.” 


. “How We Can Emphasize Reading in the Intermediate Grades,” Public 
Education, VII (May, 1940), 16-17. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State 
Department of Public Instruction.) 


Considers the significance of two possible steps: increasing the amount of 
reading done by children and guiding reading for socially worth-while purposes. 


. JOHNSTON, FANNIE B. “Choral Reading in the Elementary School,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, XVI (December, 1939), 297-302. 


Discusses the values of choral reading, its relation to oral reading, and pro- 
cedures and methods for promoting growth in it. 


. Kirx, Samuet A. Teaching Reading to Slow-learning Children. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. xii+ 226. 

Outlines at length the specific problems relating to reading encountered by 
slow-learning children and discusses desirable procedures in teaching such pu- 
pils to read. 

. Mixzarp, Cecit V. “The Nature and Character of Pre-adolescent Growth 
in Reading Achievement,” Child Development, XI (June, 1940), 71-114. 
Reports the results of an elaborate study extending over a Six-year period to 
determine individual differences in reading achievement, the general pattern 
of growth, and the effect of certain factors on reading development. 
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. SCHORLING, RAtercH. “Five Suggestions for Improving the Reading Abil- 
ity of Slow-learning Pupils,” University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, XI (May, 1940), 132-35. 

Shows the percentage of dull seventh-grade pupils who rank at various grade 
levels in reading ability and describes five remedial-reading techniques that 
may be employed in secondary schools. 


. SmirH, Dora V. “Stimulating Interests and Appreciation through Read- 
ing,” Elementary English Review, XVII (May, 1940), 171-75, 182. 
Discusses standards by which the effectiveness of reading and literature pro- 
grams may be judged. 


. SMITH, MARGUERITE. “Metronoscope in Upper Grade Instruction,” Texas 
Outlook, XXIV (March, 1940), 13-14. 

Describes various aspects of the reading program including the use of the 
metronoscope. 


. SmitH, Niza Banton. “Reorienting Remedial Reading in a Natural Set- 
ting—the Library,” Educational Method, XTX (December, 1939), 156-62. 
Points out the importance of interest in reading in overcoming reading deficien- 
cies and discusses possible types of co-operation between teachers and librari- 
ans in dealing'with poor readers. 


. THORNDIKE, ROBERT L., and HENRY, FLORENCE. “Differences in Reading 
Interests Related to Differences in Sex and Intelligence Level,”’ Elemen- 


tary School Journal, XL (June, 1940), 751-63. 


Compares the responses to a reading-interest questionnaire given to 101 rapid 
learners and 107 slow learners in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 


. TIFFIN, JOSEPH, and McKuinnis, Mary. “Phonic Ability: Its Measure- 
ment and Relation to Reading Ability,” School and Society, LI (February 
10, 1940), 190-92. 

Summarizes the findings of a study among 155 pupils in Grades V-VIII 
“to determine whether, and to what extent, phonic ability, as measured by a 
reliable instrument, is related to reading ability as measured by certain 
standardized reading tests.” 


. TrREMAN, L. S., and Woops, VELMA E. “Aural and Visual Comprehension 
of English by Spanish-speaking Children,” Elementary School Journal, 
XL (November, 1939), 204-11. 

Compares the aural and visual comprehension of Spanish-speaking children in 
Grades V-VIII on the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement 
Tests. 


. Wirty, PAUL, and DEBorErR, Joun. ‘“Teaching Reading Effectively,” A mer- 
ican Teacher, XXIV (March, 1940), 10-14. 
Presents a radio interview concerning current reading problems. 
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ENGLISH? 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


525. BEAR, Mata V. “Children’s Growth in the Use of Written Language,”’ 
Elementary English Review, XVI (December, 1939), 312-19. 
Indicates, on the basis of an analysis of written compositions from twenty- 
four schools in St. Louis, elements which characterize children’s growth in ex- 
pression from Grade I through Grade VIII. 


526. BUCKINGHAM, B. R. “Language and Reading—A Unified Program,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, XVII (March, 1940), 111-16. 
Stresses the unitary nature of reading and composition and urges the recogni- 
tion of the experiential basis for growth in either. | 


527. CRANE, VERNON. ‘‘Are the Programs They Like Bad for Them?” Parents’ 
Magazine, XV (April, 1940), 32-33, 72-73- 
Presents a sensible plea for analysis of the kind of entertainment and suspense 
that children want from radio programs and an effort to give it to them on a 
higher plane. 


528. Curriculum Reorganization in the Elementary School. Mississippi Program 
for the Improvement of Instruction, Bulletin No. 6. Jackson, Missis- 
sippi: State Department of Education, 1939. Pp. 366. 
Presents an integrated program for the elementary schools of Mississippi, with 
specific recognition of the place of subjects—among others, the language arts— 
in the general curriculum. 


529. DANN, JANET ANNE. “Introducing English to a Bilingual Majority 
Group,” Elementary English Review, XVII (January, 1940), 18-22, 47. 
Describes concretely classroom techniques for putting meaning into language 
symbols for foreign children in the early grades. 


530. Davis, Epiru A. “Accuracy versus Error as a Criterion in Children’s 
Speech,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXX (May, 1939), 354-64. 


t See also Item 155 (Smith) in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 
1940, number; Items 172 (Baruch) and 174 (Brown) in the April, 1940, number; and 
Items 435 (Clapp), 440 (Lee and Lee), 465 (Washburne), and 477 (Jersild and Others) 
in the September, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 48 
(Broening and Others) in the February, 1940, number, and Item 462 (Bair) in the 
October, 1940, number of the School Review. Item 507 (Recent Trends in Reading) in the 
list on reading in the current issue contains an article of importance for English: Paul B. 
Diederich, “The Semantic Approach: Its Meaning and Application”; and Item 472 
(Brueckner and Others) in the September, 1940, number of the Elementary School 
Journal contains the following article which summarizes the method, findings, and 
recommendations of the Regents’ Inquiry concerning the teaching: of English in the 
elementary schools of the state of New York: Dora V. Smith, “Teaching English in 
Elementary Schools.” 
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A study carried on at the Institute of Child Welfare at the University of Minne- 
sota provides data indicating growth in language power from ages five and a 
half to nine and a half, when the relation of number of errors to frequency of 
use is taken into account. 


. DEBoER, JouN J. “Radio: Pied Piper or Educator?” Childhood Educa- 
tion, XVI (October, 1939), 74-79. 

Summarizes in succinct form the probable emotional effects of radio programs 
on children. 


. FENNER, Puytuts. “Children Who Have Stories in Their Heads,” Elemen- 
tary English Review, XVII (March, 1940); 108-10. 

Describes informally a creative-writing magazine carried on with upper-grade 
pupils outside the English program. 


. “Guiding the Language Experiences of Children.” Boise, Idaho: State 
Department of Education, 1940. Pp. 12 (mimeographed). 

States succinctly and suggestively the principles and the goals of elementary 
language in relation to a unified program. Includes a carefully chosen bibliog- 
raphy. - 

. HENDERSON, KATHLEEN J. “Written Composition: Beginning the Year’s 
Work in English,” Grade Teacher, LVII (September, 1939), 37, 72. 


Offers a practical plan for diagnostic group work in the mechanics of English 
in the middle grades. 


5. HEssE, ExizABETH. ‘Guiding Vocabulary Development in the Kinder- 


garten,” Elementary English Review, XVII (February, 1940), 68-70, 80. 


Records and analyzes language used in informal expressional situations in a 
kindergarten in Wilmette, Illinois. 


. Kopp, GrorcE A. “Basic Principles of Speech Education,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XLI (February, 1940), 397-404. 


Pleads vigorously for promotion of a speech program in elementary schools, 
with attention to language, voice, visible actions, and personality development. 


. Lewis, E. E. “Language as a Socializing Agency,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XL (March, 1940), 518-26. 

Relates the development of language to stages of child growth and to dynamic 
experience. 


. MacxintosH, HELEN K. “A Modern English Program,” School Life, 
XXV (March, 1940), 163-64, 186. 
Gives an excellent overview of the place of language in the total school program, 


with emphasis also on the need of continued research. 


. Martens, ExtsE H., and Oruers. “The Education of Gifted Children,” 
School Life, XXV (January, 1940), 115-109. 
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Summarizes the suggestions for use of creative writing, dramatics, and litera- 
ture with gifted children that were presented at a conference called by the 
United States Office of Education. 


OrnporFF, BERNICE. “‘A Radio Primer for Teachers,” Education, LX 
(June, 1940), 630-38. 
Offers sound advice on preparation for the use of the radio in the classroom. 

“A Proposed Guide for English, Grades 4, 5, and 6.”’ Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 1939. Pp. 192 (mimeographed). 
Places special emphasis on stages of language growth, standards to be achieved, 
and the relation of the course in English to all the experiences of life within and 
without the school. 

RocErs, CiatrE L. “Approach to Primary Speech Problems,” Elemen- 
tary English Review, XVII (February, 1940), 77-80. 


Enumerates language problems of primary grades with suggestions for activities 
and remedial work. 


. Rue, Exotse (compiler). Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. 


Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. Pp. lx+4096. 


Compiles by topics, with suggestive grade placement, materials in books and 
readers useful for unit teaching in the intermediate grades. 


SCHWIENHER, Lucy M. “Guidance Clues in Children’s Compositions,” 
Elementary English Review, XVII (March, 1940), 93-98. 


Reveals the intimate nature of experiences and attitudes expressed in composi- 
tion and their usefulness for guidance. 


SHEPARD, LorAINE Vista. “‘There’s Music in Their Speech,” Elementary 
English Review, XVI (December, 1939), 307-11, 319. 
Presents concrete suggestions for selection and use of materials for choral 
speaking, with analysis of difficulties and helpful bibliography. 


SmitH, Dora V. “Problems in Elementary English Revealed by the New 
York Regents’ Inquiry,” Elementary English Review, XVI (November, 
1939), 251-56, 285. 

Surveys current issues in teaching elementary-school English, with examples 
from the New York Regents’ Inquiry. 


THONSSEN, LESTER WILLIAM, and FATHERSON, ELIZABETH, with the as- 

sistance of DoROTHEA THONSSEN (compilers). Bibliography of Speech 
Education. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. Pp. 800. 
Indexes analytically pamphlets, books, magazines, and periodicals on major 
speech problems: rhetoric and public speaking, including debate and con- 
versation; interpretative reading; choral speaking; dramatics; language and 
phonetics; speech correction; and speech in education. 


Treut, ALvina, and OTHERS. They All Want To Write. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. Pp. xii+190. 
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Presents, with underlying philosophy, an appealing picture of the program in 
‘‘practical and personal writing” in the Bronxville elementary school, with ex- 
amples of writing done by the same pupils over a period of years. 


549. WHEELER, ARVILLE. “A Study To Determine the Errors That Appear in 
Written Work of Rural and Urban Pupils in Certain School Systems in 
Kentucky,” Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (June, 1940), 
385-98. 

Gives evidence of the frequency and the grade placement of errors in capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, language, grammar, and spelling in Grades III-XII in cer- 
tain schools in the state of Kentucky. 


SPELLING 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


550. BEARD, ELIZABETH. “Suggestions for Improved Spelling in Grade Five,” 
Elementary English Review, XVII (February, 1940), 83-87. 
An experimental study of the spelling progress of two comparable groups of 
pupils in charge of the same teacher, one group taught by a routine method 
and the other by a more varied and individualized procedure. Results favored 
the latter method. 


551. Ciirron, L. L. “The Text Book and Work Book in Learning To Spell,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, VII (June, 1939), 274-76. 


Compares the results from use of spelling textbooks of the consumable and the 
nonconsumable types with instruction without a textbook. Pupils without any 
books obtained a lower mean score than those with consumable books, and a 
higher score than those with nonconsumable books. The results are contra- 
dictory to the findings in an earlier and more comprehensive experiment con- 
ducted by Arthur I. Gates and Frederick B. Graham (“‘The Value of Various 
Games and Activities in Teaching Spelling,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXVIII [September, 1934], 1-9). 


552. GILBERT, LUTHER C. “A Genetic Study of Growth in Perceptual Habits in 
Spelling,” Elementary School Journal, XL (January, 1940), 346-57. 
Reports changes that occurred in the perceptual behavior of six pupils as they 
studied spelling. Reaction patterns were obtained from photographs of eye- 
movements taken annually for three years. The important changes were de- 
creases in the number of fixations and regressions and in the time required. 


553. GRANT, ALBERT. “The Development of a Spelling Test for Use in Second 
Grade,” Journal of Experimental Education, VIII (September, 1939), 
87-88. 
Presents a fifty-word second-grade spelling test based on individual and gen- 
eral needs and, for comparative purposes, provides results from the adminis- 
tration of the test to 4,520 second-grade pupils in the Cincinnati public schools. 
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Jouns, WALTER B. “The Growth of Vocabulary among University Stu- 
dents with Some Consideration of Methods of Fostering It,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, VIII (September, 1939), 89-102. 

Concludes that college students learn measurable amounts of the words 
peculiar to their subjects and that they grow in general vocabulary but that 
this learning is increased under directed effort to obtain such learning. 


Martina, SISTER M. “Spelling Technique and Skills,” Catholic School 
Journal, XX XTX (October, November, and December, 1939), 271, 292- 
93, 333; XL (January, 1940), 14-15. 

A series of four articles touching on certain major problems in the teaching of 
spelling and favoring special drill emphasis on such aspects as syllabication and 
the use of rules. 


SpacHE, GreorcE. “A Minimum Reading-Spelling Vocabulary for Reme- 

dial Work,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXIII (November, 
1939), 161-74. 
Provides a minimum reading-spelling vocabulary of 1,225 words determined 
by comparing C. R. Stone’s graded reading vocabulary with the Gates minimal 
spelling vocabulary. The words in the list are classified according to reading 
levels, and for each word the Gates mean grade placement is given. 


SPACHE, GEorGE. “A Critical Analysis of Various Methods of Classifying 
Spelling Errors,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI (February, 
1940), III-34. 

Analyzes previous attempts to classify spelling errors, distinguishes between 
types of error and their causes, and recommends a classification of types on an 
objective basis. 


SPACHE, GEORGE. “The Selection of Spelling Textbooks,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, XVII (February, 1940), 51-59. 
For use in the selection of spelling textbooks, the author offers a score card 
composed of thirty-three specific criteria based on the results of objective 
studies and the views of spelling specialists. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp LEE. “The Value of Word-Counts,” Elementary 
English Review, XVII (February, 1940), 60-62, 67. 
Directs attention to certain problems in vocabulary study, such as the types 
of words to be counted, the use of the association method, factors involved in 
determining the difficulty of words, and the problem of grading words. 


TyierR, I. Kerry. Spelling as a Secondary Learning. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 781. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. Pp. x-+116. 

Reports that ability to spell the words in a social-science vocabulary improved 
to a greater extent in a unified social-studies course than in a course organized 
in terms of subjects, when learning of spelling was, in each case, incidental. 
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HANDWRITING 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of California 

. Durry, Nona Keen. “Purposeful Penmanship,” Sierra Educational News, 
XXXV (November, 1939), 40, 42. 

Presents suggestions for first-grade writing. 

. JoHNSON, WENDELL, and BIssELL, VELMA L. “Iowa Hand Usage Dex- 
trality Quotients of One Hundred High-School Students,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XX XI (February, 1940), 148-52. 

Discusses the standardization of a test of handedness for high-school pupils. 

. JoHNSON, WENDELL, and DUKE, DARLENE. “Revised Iowa Hand Usage 
Dextrality Quotients of Six-Year-Olds,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XX XI (January, 1940), 45-52. 

Discusses the standardization of a usage test of handedness for young children. 

. Leccitt, Dororuy. ‘Perceptual Learning in Penmanship,” Elementary 
School Journal, XL (June, 1940), 764-70. 

A study of the effect on handwriting of teaching letter formation through the 
use of an exercise in perceptual learning. 

. Locspon, JAMEs D., and Leccirr, Dorotuy. “A Remedial Penmanship 
Program in a Junior School,” School Review, XLVII (May, 19309), 
363-73. 

An experiment showing the value of supervised remedial instruction. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
R. E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


566. ARNSPIGER, V. C. “Producing Films for Instruction in the Social Studies,” 
and LiverMon, Ruta. “The Use of the Sound Film ‘Colonial Children’ 
in the Third Grade,” Educational Screen, XIX (April, 1940), 148-52. 


Two closely related talks at the Winter Meeting of the Department of Visual _ 
Education of the National Education Association which discuss uses of films in 

the lower grades, suggest possibilities of lower grade placement of some con- 

cepts in the social studies when suitable visual aids are employed, and give 

criteria for the selection of films. 


567. BADGER, WitttAm V. “The Grade Placement of Social Studies Materials,” 
Social Studies, XXXI (May, 1940), 210-14, 2109. 


* See also Items 441 (Michener), 453 (McKinnon and Burton), 483 (Phillips), and 
484 (Quinby) in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1940, number 
of the Elementary School Journal. Item 501 (Enriching the Curriculum for the Elemen- 
tary-School Child) in the list on reading in the current issue contains several articles of 
special interest for the teaching of social studies. 
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Discusses several methods of determining proper grade placement of materials 
and recommends application of the Winnetka formula. 

BAKER, Emity V. “Those Who Watch Our Ramparts,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXV (October, 1939), 513-22. 
Reports a study of knowledge of current events on the part of selected ele- 
mentary-school teachers and students in teachers’ colleges and suggests ways 
in which present deplorable situation may be remedied. 

BarnEs, C.C. “Detroit’s 12-Year Widening-Area Plan for Social Studies,” 
Clearing House, XIV (October, 1939), 94-97. 


Discusses trends in social studies and relates objectives to these trends in 
terms of the Detroit school system. 


Cooper, MARGARET. “Field Trips in the Elementary School,” Councilor 
(Official Publication of the Illinois Council for the Social Studies), I 
(February, 1940), 22-25. (Normal, Illinois: Robert S. Ellwood [editor], 
% Illinois State Normal University.) 

Suggests types of field trips and practical methods of using them. 


DESTLER, CHESTER McArtuor. ‘Southern Community Resources for the 
Social Studies,’ Social Education, III (October, 1939), 473-77. 
A discussion of how to use community resources for teaching the social studies 
in the South. 

FarTHING, Dorotuy. “A Teaching Unit on Alaska,” Social Education, IV 
(January, 1940), 39-43. 


Practical suggestions with illustrations for working out units in the social 
studies in the intermediate grades. 


FLYNN, Etta M. “Twelve-year-old Chicagoans Move Westward with the 
Pioneers,” Chicago Schools Journal, XXI (March-April, 1940), 193-08. 
Reports experiences of children in learning how a continent is settled. Uses 
diary, workshop, and maps successfully. 

GrEGcorY, Witt1AM M. “Radio and Visual Aids in Elementary School,” 
Social Education, III (September, 1939), 415-17. 

An account of the use of radio and visual aids in the Cleveland public schools. 


JENSEN, AtMA M. “On Trial—A Regional Program in Minnesota,” Social 
Education, III (November, 1939), 554-60. 


Description of the tryout of the Krey and Wesley “regional program for the 
social studies” in several types of Minnesota schools. 


Ke tty, Mary G. “Social Studies and the Elementary School,” Progressive 
Education, XVII (February, 1940), 98-105. 
An excellent review of proposals in The Future of the Social Studies (Item 441 


in the September, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal), emphasizing 
large measure of agreement on content and raising important problems. 
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577. MICHENER, JAMES A., and Lonc, Harotp M. The Unit in the Social 
Studies. Harvard Workshop Series, No. 1. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 1940. Pp. vi+108. 
An effort to arrange social-studies materials in units for teaching purposes. 
Contains a valuable bibliography. 


578. PERKINS, JOHN A. “Uncle Sam’s Bookshop,” Social Education, IV (March, 
1940), 177-79. 
Explores the resources that the Government Printing Office makes available to 
the teacher of the social studies. 


579. SHOEN, Harriet H. “The Significance of the Increasing Use of Pamphlets 
as Teaching Materials,” School and Society, LI (February 10, 1940), 
165-70. 

An excellent survey of the possibilities in the use of pamphlet materials and 
bibliographical suggestions to aid in selecting them. 


580. SNEDAKER, MABEL. ‘Using Community Resources in the Primary 
Grades,”’ Social Education, IV (March, 1940), 188-93. 


Emphasizes use of community resources in the solution of problems and the 
building of understandings vy children in the primary grades. 


581. Younc, W. E., and Heyt, H. H. An Approach to a Social Studies Program 
in the Elementary Schools. University of the State of New York Bulletin 
No. 1160. Albany, New York: University of the State of New York 
Press, 1939. Pp. 28. 
Contains an interesting analysis of the objectives of the elementary school and 
a chart showing social concepts and generalizations to be taught in the social 
studies in the elementary school. 


GEOGRAPHY? 


EpiTH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


The following list was derived from a canvass of materials pub- 
lished since August 1, 1939. It includes those publications which 
seem to be the more helpful, significant contributions. 


tItem sor (Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary-School Child) in the list on 
reading in the current issue contains the following article which describes efficient 
conducting of field trips to industrial plants: Elizabeth M. Yoder, ‘‘Vitalizing Seventh- 
Grade Geography through Class Journeys.” Item 507 (Recent Trends in Reading) in 
the same list contains the following article stressing the great need for laboratory work 
with pictures and maps in developing the ability to read geographic material effectively: 
Edith P. Parker, “‘Reading Problems in Geography.” 
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582. ABERNATHY, IRENE. “Training in Democracy through a Geographic 
Study of Switzerland,” Journal of Geography, XXXIX (February, 
1940), 63-70. 

Describes a successful teaching experiment demonstrating functional values of 
geographic work. 

. BERNETTA, SISTER M. “Unit Teaching Material: The Polar Regions,” 
Journal of Geography, XX XIX (January, 1940), 10-16. 
Outlines a unit in detail. 


. BERTRAND, SISTER M., O.P. “ ‘Geog-Along’: A Geography Project for 
the Sixth Grade,” Catholic School Journal, XX XIX (September, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1939), 228-29, 204, 332. 

Tells of the successful use of a travel method. 


. BURNHAM, ARCHER L. “A Basic Reference List of Geographic Terms for 
Fourth Grade Geography,” Journal of Geography, XX XVIII (October, 
1939), 283-88. 

Tells the results of a study made to develop a vocabulary suitable for use by 
teachers and writers of geographic material at fourth-grade level. 

. BuRNHAM, ARCHER L. “Basic Generalizations in Fourth Grade Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geography, XX XIX (March, 1940), 110-17. 

Presents the results of an analysis of eight elementary-school textbooks. 


. Dreut, Ivan C. “Method of Procedure for an Excursion,” Journal of Ge- 
ography, XXXIX (February, 1940), 78-80. 
Gives suggestions for planning profitable field work for pupils. 

. Fetts, Maset E. “Off to Colombia,” School (Elementary Edition), 
XXVIII (April, 1940), 688-90. 
Suggests ways of creating new interest in old material and of providing for 
pupil expression. 

. Grecory, W. M. “Standards of Geographical Film for Instruction,” Edu- 
cational Screen, XIX (March, 1940), 95-96, 120-23. 
Analyzes motion pictures in terms of desirable and undesirable qualities with 
regard to use in geographic instruction. 

. James, Linnie Becx. “Applied Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXIX (February, 1940), 71-77. 
Describes the teaching of the geography of the United States through life-situa- 
tions. 


. Kuscu, Monica. “Geography: A Laboratory Subject,” Journal of Ge- 
ography, XXXIX (May, 1940), 203-6. ; 
Discusses ways of using various laboratory materials. 
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. LATHROPE, Frances M. “Class Discussion of a Problem,” Journal of 
Geography, XXXIX (April, 1940), 165-66. 

Gives an account of student participation in discussing material studied. 

. Lucas, W. C. “Making Geography Teaching Click,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXVIII (December, 1939), 349-54. 

Discusses the goals for geographic teaching and the methods of obtaining them. 
. MEIGHEN, Mary. “Training Children To Use Their Geography Textbooks 
Efficiently,” Journal of Geography, XX XVIII (November, 1939), 330-32. 
Outlines skills which can be developed in connection with the use of any good 
geography textbook and gives excerpts from various tests on these skills. 

. PEATTIE, RopErRIcK. “A Philosophy of Geography for a Democracy,” Ed- 
ucational Administration and Supervision, XXV (September, 1939), 
463-67. 

Emphasizes the need of developing individual initiative and suggests useful 
sources of information outside textbooks. 

. Rankin, Mary I. “A Device for Teaching the Sun, Shadows, and Sea- 
sons,”’ Journal of Geography, XX XVIII (October, 1939), 276-78. 
Describes an effective teaching device. 

. Ricpon, VERA. “Selecting the Geography Atlas and Textbook,” Nebraska 
Educational Journal, XTX (September, 1939), 192. 

Outlines essential criteria by which to evaluate textbooks in geography. 


. SmiTH, JosEPH RuSSELL. “Geography, a Group of People in a Place,” 
Education, LX (December, 1939), 195-200. 


Emphasizes the interrelation between human activities and environment. 

. STAPLE, FtorA M. “A Method of Teaching Daily Time Adjustment to 
Earth Rotation,” Journal of Geography, XX XVIII (September, 1939), 
239-44. 

Suggests a plan for developing understanding of time relations. 

. TAYLOR, WALTER L. “Follow-through,” Journal of Geography, XXXVIII 
(September, 1939), 213-16. 

Stresses the necessity of careful supervision to prevent children from reaching 
false generalizations. 

. THRALLS, ZOE A. “Geography and Current Events,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXIX (May, 1940), 200-202. 

Shows how current events are related to modern geography and suggests ways 
of using them. 





Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE First Course In Epucation.—In teacher-training institutions which 
offer an introductory course in education to college Freshmen, much of the 
course content consists of achievement and aptitude testing to serve as a basis 
for remedial work and guidance, instruction and practice in study procedures, 
and description of the opportunities presented and essential qualifications for 
service in the various types of educational endeavor. When the first course in 
education is deferred until the Junior or Senior year, it usually (1) characterizes 
in detail the types of professional work for which differentiated educational 
preparation is provided, (2) surveys the major problems in the larger subdivi- 
sions of education, or (3) attempts both tasks. If the course is limited to the 
first type of material, it runs the risk of being too thin in content, while in the 
second form of organization the cream may be skimmed from later courses in 
education. 

The book under consideration? is a survey of the characteristics of the Ameri- 
can school system and of the problems which the teaching profession meets. As 
such, the volume will incur the common criticism that it covers briefly much 
of the content which is presented in detail in more advanced courses devoted 
individually to history of education, school administration, finance, buildings 
and equipment, elementary-school organization, secondary education, higher 
education, personnel problems, methods of teaching, and investigational pro- 
cedures. More than ordinary emphasis is placed on current problems, emerging 
trends, desirable changes, and research methods. The rather liberal use of his- 
torical material provides background for understanding the present situation 
and for evaluating trends. A possible reorganization of the chapters on “Ex- 
aminations and Tests,” ‘The Scientific Study of Education,” “School Surveys,” 
and ‘Examples of Scientific Studies in Education” would be to present a series 
of chapters on the major methods of research or of problem-solving (historical, 
experimental, survey, case study, etc.) and to include under each method ap- 
propriate examples from the various subdivisions of education. The present 
titles and content overlap in dealing with the several phases and techniques of 
the scientific movement in education. 

The authors are exceptionally well qualified, through teaching experience, 
earlier writing, and participation in the projects of numerous survey staffs and 

t John Dale Russell and Charles H. Judd, The American Educational System: An 
Introduction to Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. xvi-+554. $2.25. 
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commissions, to prepare an overview of the problems of the American school 
system. Many of the recent reports of national commissions have been cited 
in their book, which balance nicely the numerous references to older materials. 
However, these reports of considerable age usually serve the joint purpose of 
providing historical background and of identifying a major problem or pro- 
cedure. A part of Professor Judd’s equipment for writing in this field has come 
through the preparation of his earlier book, [troduction to the Scientific Study 
of Education, published in 1918. A comparison of the two books, separated by a 
period of twenty-two years, reveals in most of the areas the marked progress 
made during the intervening years in identifying and solving the major problems 
of education. In more than one instance the earlier book was almost prophetic 
in estimating future trends. The new book should serve well many persons, 
other than beginning students of education, who desire a broad treatment of the 
characteristics of the American school system. 


CaRTER V. Goop 
University of Cincinnati 


GuIDING CHILDREN’S LEARNING ExPERIENCES.—Those who guide children’s 
learning experiences should have not only a sympathetic understanding of chil- 
dren—how they grow, how their interests and personalities develop, and how 
they learn—but also a broad knowledge of both subject matter and profitable 
learning experiences from which to make wise selections. Many books have been 
written in each of these fields. Few writers, however, have attempted to bring 
within the covers of one book significant research findings and the best theory 
and practice concerning both the growth and development of the elementary- 
school child and the curriculum best suited to his needs. Such a book? has 
recently come from the press. It does not attempt to discuss the place of the 
school in the social order, to summarize research findings in all the various school 
subjects, or to solve administrative problems involved in curriculum-building. 
These topics have already received the attention of other writers. As the title 
suggests, this book discusses the child and the curriculum. 

Part I, “Understanding the Elementary-School Child,” is a study of the indi- 
vidual—his growth, personality, interests, and learning. Chapter i, entitled 
‘Wider Goals,’’ summarizes the Educational Policies Commission’s statement 
of educational objectives (The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
and The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy) which grow out 
of America’s aspirations for her children and for a democratic state. The authors 
expect their readers to be well grounded in this statement of objectives for they 
accept it as a point of departure in thinking through a program of elementary 
education. They analyze the commission’s four groups of objectives, namely, 
the objectives of self-realization, of human relationship, of economic efficiency, 
and of civic responsibility. Realizing that these objectives can be achieved only 

tJ. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child and His Curriculum. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xvi+-652. $3.00. 
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through individuals, they present as the first prerequisite of curriculum-building 
and of teaching at the elementary-school level an appreciative and practical 
understanding of child growth and development. Chapters ii-v deal with the 
child as a growing organism, as a developing personality, as an individual moti- 
vated by purposes and interests, and as a learner. These chapters present snap- 
shots of the developing child from many different angles. They are carefully 
documented from research findings and from the writings of nationally known 
specialists which have particular significance for the teacher. 

With an understanding of the growing child as a background, educative ex- 
periences of modern elementary schools are discussed in Part II. The curriculum 
is conceived as “those experiences of the child which the school in any way 
utilizes or attempts to influence” (p. 165). In chapter vi, “Guiding Life in the 
School: The Curriculum,” the authors deduce twelve guiding principles of cur- 
riculum development based on the material in Part I. Chapter vii is concerned 
with ‘‘Organizing Life and Learning in the School: The Unit of Work,” and 
chapter viii deals with “Sources of Materials and Experiences.” A chapter is 
then devoted to each of the following: “Social Experiences: The Study of 
Man,” “Language Experiences: Learning To Use Language,” ““Number Experi- 
ences: Developing Quantitative Thinking,” “Scientific Experiences: Develop- 
ing Scientific Concepts,” “Healthful Experiences: Providing for Healthful Liv- 
ing,” and ‘Creative Experiences.” According to the authors, this separate 
treatment of these various areas of experience attempts to reflect some of the 
outstanding accomplishments of schools throughout the country, to interpret 
each area in relation to the total program, to present valuable research, and to 
indicate classroom possibilities that are consistent with the general philosophy 
gradually developed throughout the book. The final chapter deals with recent 
developments in appraising changes in the child. Instruments for evaluating 
classroom reactions, personality difficulties, study skills, reading readiness, and 
intelligence are discussed. 

Selected and annotated bibliographies at the ends of the chapters furnish 
opportunity for further exploration of the topics discussed. Illustrative photo- 
graphs of children engaged in educative experience aid in depicting the type of 
curriculum proposed by the authors. 

The volume is scholarly, well written, easy to read, and full of human interest. 
It offers definite and practical help to those who desire better understanding of 
the elementary-school child and who seek to build a curriculum best suited to 


his needs. 
Joun K. Norton 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


PREDICTING DELINQUENCY WITH Facts.—For many years and in numerous 
volumes the Gluecks have been concerned with lengthy, empirical studies at- 
tempting to partial out and attribute meaning to the factors involved in the 
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causation and thus the prediction of abnormal behavior. Juvenile Delinquents 
Grown U#* is the latest effort in this direction. Any such research is of particular 
interest to the professional educator, who is constantly called on to deal with 
delinquent behavior. It may aid him in recognizing and perhaps terminating 
incipient delinquent careers. 

The study may be aptly characterized as a follow-up study on a selected 
number of cases of another follow-up study. The question motivating this vol- 
ume is what has happened over a period of years to the delinquents treated in 
one way or another by our institutions. A subsidiary question that develops 
from this main question is whether we can be more scientific in our treatment 
of delinquents. 

The first thing that impresses the reader is the tremendous amount of work 
apparently performed in the collection and the ordering of the data. Anyone 
who has followed one criminal through the devious paths of his career can only 
marvel at an attempt to follow a thousand criminals. 

The opening paragraphs of the book characterize the delinquent socially. 
The conclusion is that the thousand subjects are severely handicapped from the 
point of view of “crude” environment and nature. Then some space is devoted 
to showing that the crime contacts of the children increase between the time 
preceding their first court appearance and five years thereafter. In addition, we 
learn that larger proportions are committed to institutions and that probation 
decreases. At the end of the second follow-up period, or when the average age 
of the delinquents was twenty-four, over a fourth of the group had become non- 
delinquent. More than a third had reformed by the end of the third five-year 
follow-up period. In addition, the investigators found a still further decline in 
the amount of serious crime among the remaining delinquents. 

With these general conclusions in mind, the authors proceed to an analysis 
of those factors which characterize the reformed and the unreformed person. 
This analysis is made to obtain prediction tables. Here are presented a series of 
discrete social phenomena that are held to be instrumental in the causation of 
crime. From this series five factors are selected as most useful in predicting 
behavior. They are birthplace of father, birthplace of mother, the length of 
time that the parents have been in the United States, the religion of parents, 
and age of delinquent at the first offense. 

The next analysis of the data concerns the marshaling of those factors that 
make for the success or the failure of offenders during various forms of extra- 
mural or intramural correctional treatment. In a similar fashion a series of pre- 
diction tables are constructed. 

The book closes with sections that illustrate the application of the prediction 
tables and with a discussion of the method employed in the research. 

Evaluation of this book is difficult because it employs a point of view and a 


* Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. viii+330. $2.50. 
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procedure that has been successful in ordering phenomena in such a manner as 
to produce limited insights into the social order. It clarifies and delimits spatial 
or mensurable phenomena but falls short of understandings at the human level. 
The notion of “parental discipline,” for example, in a prediction table is at best 
a highly precarious category, limited by its very nature to the immediate family. 

Competent students of prediction admit the inability of their tools to approxi- 
mate more than a guess. All that they can do is to fit the least pertinent ques- 
tions, since they are the most objective, into the mathematical tools available 
for analyzing them. 

The authors of this book maintain that their data lend credence to the hy- 
pothesis that biological maturation is the chief factor in the behavior changes 
of the criminal. While their concept of maturation is vaguely ambiguous and 
sketchily developed, it is a helpful one to them because it permits the related 
hypothesis that criminals are mental and social infants. That the authors’ con- 
cept of maturity is at least limited is obvious to the person reflecting on the 
intellectual and social astuteness of the professional criminal and of the socially 
accepted barrister or corporation official who transgress the law. 


FRANK J. KOBLER 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 


Chicago, Illinois 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION OF SPECIAL EpucaTion.—In general, much of 
the literature pertaining to the education of exceptional children has been 
written from a psychological approach and in terms too technical to be clearly 
comprehended by laymen. A definite need has been met in the publication of a 
recent book' which presents materials sufficiently nontechnical that laymen 
and parents, as well as educators, may view in a practical way the problems of 
educating exceptional children. 

That the book was intended to serve a practical purpose is evidenced by the 
author’s list of five things which it undertakes to do: 

(1) It aims at setting the challenge which educators face in properly caring for and 
educating exceptional children. (2) It develops those basic principles to be observed 
in the education of exceptional children. (3) It considers in some detail the various 
practical problems encountered in caring for and educating these children. (4) It pre- 
sents accounts of how various cities and states are actually handling these problems. 
(5) It outlines in great detail the responsibilities that parents, teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, and laymen must assume if mental, physical, and social handicaps are to be 
prevented [p. vii]. 


After an introductory chapter dealing with the field, the challenge, and the 
guiding principles of special education, the other thirty-three chapters are or- 


t Arch O. Heck, The Education of Exceptional Children: Its Challenge to Teachers, 
Parents, and Laymen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xviii+536. 
$3.75. 
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ganized into four main parts. Part I is entitled “Education of the Socially Hand- 
icapped Child.” This caption may not suggest the nature of Part I, but it has 
been chosen to avoid the “unsavory connotation” of such terms as “truants or 
delinquents” (p. 19). 

Part II, ‘The Education of the Physically Handicapped Child,” constitutes 
the most important part of the book if the number of pages is an index of im- 
portance. There are more than twice as many pages in Part II as there are in 
any of the other three parts. Attention is given here to the education of chil- 
dren possessing physical handicaps, such as crippled, blind, low-visioned, deaf, 
or hard-of-hearing children; children having defective speech; and delicate chil- 
dren or those who do not possess normal stamina. 

Part III deals with “Education of Mentally Exceptional Children.” Atten- 
tion is given here to the education of children who deviate markedly below or 
above the normal in mental capacity as indicated by a low or high intelligence 
quotient. 

Part IV pertains to an important aspect of the education of exceptional chil- 
dren not frequently treated in other books, namely, “Problems of Administra- 
tion.”’ After all, a treatise which indicates only the number of exceptional chil- 
dren and the degree to which they deviate from the normal is of no practical 
value. The author’s inclusion of chapters describing practices and suggesting 
programs to be administered constitutes a definite contribution. 

The book is perhaps more comprehensive and thorough than any previously 
written book treating the field of special education. The contents indicate that 
the author is thoroughly conversant with the facts, materials, and techniques 
of educating the exceptional child. 

Some readers may object to the monotony which results from organizing 
numerous chapters so that all begin with a definition of terms, followed by guid- 
ing principles, history, and prevailing practices. Some persons may also find the 
organization of the book too detailed by overuse of bold-type headings and sub- 
headings. Other readers, however, may not object to these characteristics but 
may consider them meritorious rather than distracting. The use of :tables, 
figures, and diagrams is not overdone. A number of pictures are included illus- 
trating the practices of the education of exceptional children in certain cities. 

Many of the selected references are antiquated, as is strikingly evidenced 
by the selected bibliography (p. 245) in the chapter dealing with ““The Educa- 
tion of Deaf Children.” With the exception of a series of articles présented in 
American Annals of the Deaf for the years 1925-28, the dates of publication of 
the references are quite early—1893, 1912, 1914, and 1915. Although other 
chapters cite more recent publications, a cursory examination of all the selected 
references suggests that many of the current sources have not been utilized. 


E. C. BOLMEIER 
Public Schools 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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READING TEXTBOOKS WuIcH TEACH DEMocracy.—Our American tradition 
is democratic, and our children must be made fully aware of their priceless 
heritage if, as adults, they are to pay more than lip service to democratic prin- 
ciples. Constructive criticism may come later, but, if we are to play fair with 
our youth, we must, in the words of the authors of the Democracy Readers,? 
“take care to emphasize with children in constructive fashion the characteristics 
of democracy which belong to our heritage” (p. v). Thus is stated the main 
objective of this series of seven readers which consists of two books for the first 
grade and one for each of the next five grades. 

The authors have agreed on twelve characteristics of democracy. These are 
used as common threads for all the books, the pattern varying from book to 
book according to the age of the children for whom it is intended. The common 
themes are repeated in different situations in the hope that by repetition the 
themes may be brought out in all their varied richness. 

School Friends is a primer. Through pictures and reading lessons the pupil 
is given object-lessons in the fundamental elements of character. In addition 
to depicting a happy family life and a love for the home, the following individual 
virtues are stressed: co-operativeness in all situations, work before play, re- 
spect for the rights of others, helpfulness, fair play, kindness, the practice of 
hospitality, and eagerness for education. These themes appear, not once, but 
several times in the seven units into which the book is divided, and they are 
expressed in terms of language and ideas which will appeal to children. Let’s 
Take Turns, the first reader, repeats many of the themes of the primer and 
through short stories of human interest carries further the underlying concepts 
of democracy. 

The next five books build on the foundations laid in the primer and in the 
first reader. The themes already stressed are emphasized by repetition under 
varying conditions, and the list of social virtues to be learned is extended. Each 
lesson story has its corresponding virtue, and each is related to one or more of 
the twelve basic characteristics of democracy. Book III, Enjoying Our Land, 
takes the children on a trailer trip so that they may know and enjoy their own 
country. In Book IV, Your Land and Mine, the approach is partly biographical 
and partly descriptive. Book V, Toward Freedom, teaches by contrast, relating 
the experiences of a family moving from a totalitarian state to a democratic 
country. Book VI, Pioneering in Democracy, uses the historical approach to 
acquaint the children with the struggles that have produced our democratic 


* Democracy Readers. Edited by Prudence Cutright and W. W. Charters. School 
Friends by Lois G. Nemec, pp. viiit+80, $0.72; Let’s Take Turns by Lois G. Nemec, 
pp. viii+118, $0.72; Enjoying Our Land by Maybelle G. Bush, pp. x+182, $0.84; Your 
Land and Mine by Helen M. Brindl, pp. x +246, $0.92; Toward Freedom by Ruth Mills 
Robinson, pp. x+278, $0.96; Pioneering in Democracy by Edna Morgan, pp. xvi+336, 
$1.00; The Way of Democracy by Allen Y. King and Ida Dennis, pp. xiv-+-4o0, $1.20. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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way of living. Finally, in Book VII, The Way of Democracy, the pupils are 
given the opportunity to study more fully our democratic procedures. 

In general the format of the books is attractive and pleasing. Print and paper 
are excellent. Pictures are numerous and are included for their teaching value. 
The style varies from grade to grade and from author to author. The editors 
have wisely encouraged great freedom in organization and presentation. The 
word list is relatively short, but much attention is paid to rich and varied mean- 
ings of the same word. The personal appeal to the child reader is a dominant note. 

The Teachers’ Manual is carefully prepared and should be a great help to 
the teacher. After a chapter on suggested projects and activities, there is a 
chapter to accompany each of the seven readers. Again the style and approach 
vary from author to author, as they should. There are sections on vocabulary, 
objectives, evaluation, unit teaching, varied approaches, and, for the later 
grades, bibliography. 

In all, this is a well-devised series, appearing opportunely at a time when our 
democratic tradition is being challenged the world over. In attacking both the 
reading problem and training for democratic living, the authors and the editors 


appear to have made a worthy contribution. 
Burr W. PHILLIes 
University of Wisconsin 


* 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Abstracts, Graduate Theses in Education, Teachers College, University of Cincin- 
nati, 1937, 1938, 1939, Vol. III. Compiled and edited by Carter V. Good, 
L. A. Pechstein, and Gordon Hendrickson. Cincinnati, Ohio: Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, 1940. Pp. xvi+252. 

ANDERSON, JOHN Peyton. A Study of the Relationships between Certain Aspects 
of Parental Behavior and Attitudes and the Behavior of Junior High School 
Pupils. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 809. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. vi+1096. 

BENz, MARGARET GILBERT. Family Counseling Service in a University Com- 
munity. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 800. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. xvi+126. $1.60. 

BETZNER, JEAN, and Moore, ANNIE E. £Everychild and Books. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+174. 

CARROLL, HERBERT A. Genius in the Making. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+308. $2.75. 

Gans, Roma. A Study of Critical Reading Comprehension in the Intermediate 

Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 811. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. vi+136. $1.85. 
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GENTRY, JOHN RoBERT. Immediate Effects of Interpolated Rest Periods on Learn- 
ing Performance. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 799. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. vi+58. $1.60. 

GoETSCH, HELEN BERTHA. Parental Income and College Opportunities. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 795. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x+158. $1.60. 

HInToN, EUGENE Mark. An Analytical Study of the Qualities of Style and 
Rhetoric Found in English Compositions. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 806. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. Pp. viii+136. $1.85. 

KENNAN, RICHARD BARNES. The Private Correspondence School Enrollee. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 796. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x-+108. $1.75. 

Lawson, Douctas E. Curriculum Development in City School Systems. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+238. $2.00. 

MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. Curriculum Records of the Children’s School, National 
College of Education. Evanston, Illinois: Bureau of Publications, National 
College of Education, 1940. Pp. xii+606. $2.50. 

NicoL, Joun. The Technical Schools of New Zealand: An Historical Survey. 
Educational Research Series, No. 12. Wellington, New Zealand: New Zea- 
land Council for Educational Research, 1940. Pp. xii+250. 

RICHARDSON, JAMES W. Problems of Articulation between the Units of Secondary 
Education. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 804. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. vi+192. $2.10. 

SCHORLING, RALEIGH. Student Teaching: An Experience Program. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv-+330. $2.50. 

SORENSON, HERBERT. Psychology in Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv-+490. $2.75. 

SPRAGUE, H. A. A Decade of Progress in the Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers: A Study of Curriculum Requirements in 55 State Teachers Colleges 
in 1928 and 1938. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 794. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. viii+170. 
$1.85. 

STRANG, RutH. Pupil Personnel and Guidance. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. xiv-+356. $2.00. 

THomson, GopFREY H. An Analysis of Performance Test Scores of a Representa- 
tive Group of Scottish Children. Publications of the Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education, XVI. International Examination Inquiry. London: 
University of London Press, Ltd., 1940. Pp. viii+58. 

TuckER, CLARA. A Study of Mothers’ Practices and Children’s Activities in a 
Co-operative Nursery School. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 810. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. viii+ 

166. $1.85. 
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WANG, CuaRLEs K. A. An Annotated Bibliography of Mental Tests and Scales, 
Vol. I. Publications of the College of Education, Catholic University of 
Peking, No.1. Peiping, China: Catholic University Press, 1939. Pp. vi+726. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BLANCHARD, JOHN, under the direction of the NoRTHWEST REGIONAL COUNCIL, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. Caravans to the Northwest. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1940. Pp. 124. $1.24. 

CENTER, STELLA S., and Persons, Giapys L. Experiences in Reading and Think- 
ing, pp. xiit+394, $1.20; Practices in Reading and Thinking, pp. xiv+472, 
$1.40; Problems in Reading and Thinking, pp. xii+658, $1.80. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. 

CoLe, NATALIE Rosinson. The Arts in the Classroom. New York: John Day 
Co., 1940. Pp. 138. $1.75. 

Contemporary Social Problems: A Tentative Formulation for Teachers of Social 
Studies. Edited by Louis Wirth. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940 
(second edition). Pp. x+68. $1.00. 

CRAIG, GERALD S., JOHNSON, GOLDIE M., and LEwis, JUNE E. New Pathways in 
Science: The Earth Then and Now. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. 480. $1.00. 

Curtis, Mary I. From Robin to Junco: Stories of Birds and What They Do. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. vi+216. $0.96. 

Gates, ARTHUR I., and BARTLETT, Mary M.. All Aboard. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. Pp. 48. 

GILMARTIN, JOHN G. Gilmartin’s Word Study. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1940 (second revised edition). Pp. x-+180. $0.48 (school edition). 

Haun, JuLIA LETHELD, and AvER, MARGARET. The Story Way. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. 140. $0.80. 

Hart ey, Witt1am H. Selected Films for American History and Problems. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. x+276. $2.25. 
O’DoNNELL, MABEL. The Alice and Jerry Books. Singing Wheels. Evanston, 

Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1940. Pp. 384. $1.08. 

Powers, SAMUEL RALPH; NEUNER, ELSIE FLINT; BRUNER, HERBERT BASCOM; 
and BRADLEY, JoHN Hopcpon. Our World Changes. Adventuring in Science. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. vi+564. $1.52. 

REEVE, WILLIAM Davin. General Mathematics: Workbooks Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
The Reeve Mathematics Series. New York: Odyssey Press, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. 158 (each). $0.64 (each). 

STOVALL, Evetyn L. You and Your Reading. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. 
xiv+496. $1.32. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ABRAMSON, JADWIGA. L’Enfant et adolescent instables: études cliniques et psy- 
chologiques. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1940. Pp. xx+390. 
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Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State College, Part IX 
(1940). Edited by Charles C. Peters. Pennsylvania State College Studies in 
Education, No. 22. State College, Pennsylvania: School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, 1940. Pp. 72. 

ALLEN, Pau. Kansas Mammals. Studies in Education Number (Nineteenth 
of the Series). Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia Bulletin of Infor- 
mation, Vol. XX, No. 5. Emporia, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College, 
1940. Pp. 62. 

“Annual List of the Research Activities of the Members of the Association.” 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Educational Research Department of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, 1940. Pp. 46 (mimeographed). 

Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1939. New York: General Edu- 
cation Board. Pp. 172. 

Betts, Emmett ALBERT, with the assistance of ARTHUR W. AvErs. Data on 
Visual Sensation and Perception Tests: Part II, Visual Efficiency. Meadville, 
Pennsylvania: Keystone View Co., 1940. Pp. 66. 

Buxton, CLAUDE E. Latent Learning and the Goal Gradient Hypothesis. Con- 
tributions to Psychological Theory, Vol. II, No. 2, Serial No. 6. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. x +76. $1.00. 

Conant, JAMES B., and SPAULDING, FRANcIs T. Education for a Classless So- 
ciety: Three Essays on the Purposes and Problems of American Education. 
Occasional Pamphlets of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, No. 4. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, 1940. Pp. 44. $0.25. 

“Consumer Education: Why and How.” Proceedings of a Conference on Con- 
sumer Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Held on May 17 and 18, 1940, in Co-operation with the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. Bulletin No. 
75. Nashville, Tennessee: Curriculum Laboratory, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 1940. Pp. 60 (mimeographed). $0.25. 

A Critical Survey of the Negro Adolescent and His Education. Journal of Negro 
Education, Vol. IX, No. 3. Yearbook Number, IX. Washington: Bureau of 
Educational Research, Howard University, 1940. Pp. 275-546. $2.00. 

Cultural and Social Elements in the Education of Teachers. Washington: Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators, 1940. Pp. 52. 

Educational Policies for Community Recreation. Washington: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
jg and Recreation of the National Education Association, 1940. Pp. 32. 

0.10. 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BuREAU STAFF. 1940 Achievement Testing Program in 
Independent Schools and Supplementary Studies. Educational Records Bulle- 

tin No. 30. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1940. Pp. 76. 
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Jackson, RoBERT W. B. A pplication of the Analysis of Variance and Covariance 
Method to Educational Problems. Bulletin of the Department of Educational 
Research, No. 11. Toronto, Canada: Department of Educational Research, 
University of Toronto, 1940. Pp. 104. $1.00. 

The Language Aris. Review of Educational Research, Vol. X, No. 2. Washing- 
ton: American Educational Research Association, 1940. Pp. 73-175. $1.00. 

LEARNED, WILLIAM S., and HAWKEs, ANNA L. RosE. An Experiment in Respon- 
sible Learning. A Report to the Carnegie Foundation on Projects in Evalua- 
tion of Secondary School Progress, 1929-1938. Study of the Relations of 
Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania. Bulletin No. 31. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1940. Pp. 62. 

Lyon, LEVERETT S., and ABRAMSON, VICTOR. Government and Economic Life. 
Pamphlet No. 22. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1940. Pp. 66. 

Making Consumer Education Effective. Proceedings of the Second National Con- 
ference on Consumer Education Held at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, April 1, 2 & 3, 1940. Sponsored by the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, John M. Cassels, Director. Bulletin No. 2. Columbia, Missouri: Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education, Stephens College, 1940. Pp. 254. $1.00. 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE WITH PICTORIAL Statistics, Inc. Who’s Boss? 
A Story in Pictures about the Citizen and His City Government. New York: 
National Municipal League (299 Broadway), 1940. $0.15. 

Productivity, Wages, and National Income. Pamphlet No. 23. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1940. Pp. 22. 

Report of Conference for Camp Educational Advisers, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Sixth Corps Area, College Camp, Wisconsin, July 24-28, 1939. Bulletin No. 
262. Lansing, Michigan: State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
1940. Pp. x+72. 

SmitH, Henry LEsTER, and Scott, R. Foster, in co-operation with the INDIANA 
Councit on Epucation. Teacher Tenure in Indiana and the Courts. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. XVI, No. 3. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative Research, School of Education, Indi- 
ana University, 1940. Pp. 82. $0.50. 

Some New Problems in Secondary Education. Edited by W. R. Smithey. Sec- 
ondary Education in Virginia, No. 26. Charlottesville, Virginia: University 
of Virginia, 1940. Pp. 60. 

Spitzer, H. F., in collaboration with ERNEst Horn, MAUDE McBrooyw, H. A. 
GREENE, and E. F. Linpqutst (general editor). Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of 
Basic Skills. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 

Teacher Education in Oregon: Report and Recommendations of a Special Commit- 
tee Appointed To Survey the Education of Elementary and Secondary Teachers 
in Oregon. Eugene, Oregon: Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
1940. Pp. 62. 











